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This guidebook is written fo;\ coaches and parents of 
young athletes. In six chapters the following subjects are discussed: 
(X) coaching roles and relationships; (2) characteristics of the 
young athlete;. (3) teaching skills to kids; shaping up for 
competition; (5) getting, thea up, not uptight;. (6) aanageaent of a 
team; (7) Winning isn't everything nor is it the <;nly thing. Appende^l 
are k co^ach and program self-inventory and a bibliography. (JD) 
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Forewoid 



Thi? coaching guide is the resVilt of a joint effort by the Ndtional 
Association Jor Sport and Physical Education and The Manu- 
facturers Life 4psurance Company. For the past few years [^ASf?^ 
has explored the role of ^ professional asspciation in'ln|lugncing 
. the organized jiputh sports iJrbgrams in'North America. A special 
NASPE Youth Sports Task Force met in June \976 to foctJS oh this 
issue and recommended that th^association develop a publication 
translating cun'entVesearch into information useful p volunteer 
coaches and easily understood by parents of young athletes. * 
NASPE and ManuLife have answered thafneed. 

ManuLife's collaboration with NASPE is ae excellent example of 
international cooperation in the field of educatioj} and^per$onal 
development.' The enjoyment of sports is universal and lifelong. 
We hope this guide will enrich that experience. ' ' ^ 




E;S. Jackson 
President ^ / ■ . 
The Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company 

' R.D. Merrick 
Executive Secretary ^ 
National* Association for Sport 
and Physical Education 



Preface 



Tht^ book'Vvas planned at a national ,meethg in Washington, 
D.C'.r January 18th and 19th, 1977; when participants (see page 
5 for list) developed the outline and reached a consensus about the 
goals of youth sports: 

1. To pcovide varied opportunities to dey^loa-specfific motor 
skills associated with n)any shorts. Childrerr^ould be exposed 
to a variety of. sport ,opportuniti^, with increasing emphasis on 
performance as the child maturjes. 

2. To provide opportunities to practice wholesome compe- 
tition. Competition is part of the American lifestyle. But undu^ 
importance should not be attached to the outcome of this 
competition with young children. Skill flevelopment and the 

• 9(pportunity to partteipate sfiould be stressed. Parents and 
coaches should encourage the-chifd to jtldge his/her ^per- 
formance according to ability, rather than the outcome of the 
• contest. As children mature, thq outcomes of contests can 
become niore importantv . 

3. To provide many ppportunities for social ihteraction. Youth 
sporfs offer many opportunities for desirable social development 
within and among families. The game enables families to get 
together and interact with others, which leagues and coaches 
should egicourage. Social events, such as picnics an^overed 
dish suppers within both a team and a league, contribute to 
family togetherness and desirable behavior of all those involved 

"m youth sports. . 
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We wduld like to emphasize that youth sports programs are for all 
cl^ildcen' While leagues must be structured acteordmg to skill and 
maturation, youngsters should all be able^to particrpate at some 
level on a regular basis. In our opinion, a regular Ipasis" is in every 
game and practice session In many sports, particularly among 
pre-teena^ers, there is little reason for separating boys and 
girls. However, these decisions are generally made"^t the com- 
munity level Regardless of whether boys and girls play together or 
separately, the opportunities to play must be equal. Racial con- 
siderations should not be factors in Spportunities for youth sport 
.participation. ^ > 

^ Communities miUsi also increase opportunities for handicapped 
children to participate in youth sports Some of these children may 
not be able to participate with non-iiandicappeqi children, but equal 
opportunities should be provided nonetheless We endorse the 
inclusion of handicapped children in regular youth sport leagues 
where possible 0 

Several termstused in this book should tie defined. 

^, Coaches — niost frequently a volunteer parofit. but also 
. including pgftllcoaches and older youth p\a,yeTs^^o coach 
younger ipla^ers. 



2. Competitive — regularly scheduled sports*events for chih 
dren a|d youth, organized and supervised by adults. , 

3. YoutmSports -—.competitive games for children and youth, 
usually 8 to 18 years of age. . • 

' ' ' . ' -1 

This manual presents a rare opportugity fpr youth sports^'be- 

cause it collects and translates research inforrriation. This manual 

does not imp|y anpy criticism of currentpractices by any yOuth sport* 

group. We assume any,group involved in youth sport wantsto help 

children V^ej share that cdmrrion objective. We have tried to take 

the'best data available and help you use it to provide a betteTsport 

experience for children Let's make sports fun and enjoyable for 

.everyone, biJt most especially goocf for all kids! 

. Jerry R. Thoma$ 
Editor 
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chapter! 

. ril never forget my first-day as a 
' coach. There I was, with a ddzen ^ 
kids loold^ng at me and waiting to 
be told what to 4o. I remember 
thinking/ ''What do I do now? 
^ Hdw did 1 get myself into this? 1 ^ 
know a lot about sports, but Tve . 
never, coached kids. 



Frank L. Smoll, Ronald E'. Smilh and Bill Curtis 
University of Washington ^ .' . • 

This reaction came from an experienced coach. It is probably 
fairly common — one you may have experienced. Most coaches 
know the techniques and strategies of the sport, but are we 
prepared to deal with kids who lobk to ys to prpvidef a worthwhile 
and enjoyable experience? Every youngster differs in ability and 
personality and in the reasons for playing the sport. Some hope to 
be future champions; some want to have fun; and others are there 
because their parents or frien(Js have pressured therti into par- 
ticjpating. There ^re even those wHb (perhaps like their coach) 
wondef what theyVe doing there. And there you are, trying to meet 
the needs and expectations of a highly variable group of^young 
personalities. YouVe a teacher, amateur psychologist, substitute 
parent, and important role model — in their words, you're a^coach! 

Many books are available on how to rrianage a major league 
baseball team, develop a winning college football leam, or teach 
basketball or soccer skills; to high school and college athletes. 
Most of these focus oq developing highly specialized and refined 
athleti^ skills and strategies. This chapter will examine the psychd- 
logical relationships between player and coach, and offer ways 
ybu^^dn use this relationship to increase^e value of o;ganized 
isports for your players' personal ^d social development. ' 
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Why Kids* Sports? . ' . 

Sstimaies of ttie.number of children between the ages of 8 and 
1 6 who are invplv,ed in nonschool athletic progranos have risen as 
high as 20 million. Hundreds of thousands of adults like yourself 
unselfishly give their tim^ancf energy to supervise these programs. 
There caabe no doubt that youth sports are an important part of our 
daily lives and are entrenched in our cultural heritage. Ip spite of 
sthis, the desirability of youth sportshas bee^na topic of qontroversy 
and bitter debate. 
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' Those who favor^youth sportfe see them as a medium for ^ 
desirable psychological yevelppmentxof such positive traits as 
cooperativeness, ability to wor1< persistently at long-term goals, 
self-acceptance, achievement motivation, self-assertiveness, re- 
^spect forjothers, and ttte ability to deal with success 4nd failure. 
Many 'regard sports as a miniature life situation in which young 
athletes can learn through winning and losing to cope with realities 
they will face in later life. Lifelong patterns of physical activity 
, which promote health and fitness also can be established in 
childhood through spjorfsir^lvement. Perhaps most important for 
' many kids and adilHs. sports are just plain fun. 
. However, there are many critics of organized youth s(ports. The 
^ hews media have enthusiastically publicized, sometimes nationaN 
the criticism that organized youth programs place excessive 
physical and psychological demands on children. They say youth 
^ sports ar^ conducted primanly to satisfy parents and coaches, that 
children would benefit far more by being left alone to organize their 
own activities. . ' ' 

Unfortunately., neither sida,inlhjs youth jspArtajcoatroyeis^ii^ha^^ 
^ much solid scitentific evidence to support its claims, ^oth sides^ 
^ frequently use extreme examples'to justify their positions. We 
^» bejieve that organized 3ports are neither Universalfy goj)d nor 
u/iversally bad for kids. While some of the criticisms are wiell ' 
founded^ acKl constructive, we^^re convinced that sports have 
trem^SJfSoijg positive potential. Whetjffer this potential is realized 
depends on how programs are organized and supervised. The 
issue is not whether kids' spgrts should exist — they will continueta 
grow'^— but ratfer hgj^ to increase the 4ikelihood of a favorable 
outcome. ^ ^ 

That's where coaches come in. We have an irnportant responsi- 
bility to the kids to provide competent guidance an(^ instrgction in 
the techniques and strategies of the sport, and to create a 
psydhologically healthy situation in which they can derive the 
positive benefits ofi sports participation. By .creating such an 
atmosphere, we can ajl be^ winners regardless of 'our won-lolt 
record. What kids carty aw^y with them will endur6 tar longer than 
|he outcome 'of a game. ^ • 

. ' The Many Roles of the Coach 

Most of us tend ten/tiderestimate the influence, we can have on 
the youngsters who play for us. Many kids are able to hide their . 
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true feelings, especially in settings where the traditional "strong 
athlete" "image dominates. But m reality, you play a very prominent 
role \h their Ijvqs. Your actions and attitudes help to shape their 
view of the world and of thShselves.. For|oate children, you may 
^.^^e a more important influence than their parents dunng a formative 
period of thQir lives. YolJ enter their world at a time when their 
normal striving for independence reduces their parents' influence 
The youngster* may look to you as a substitute fpr a parent w^ is 
missing in either ^physical or a.ps^iological sense 



When I wais a kid, I had a great 
coach. He taught ^ me how to 
boimce .back when thing^ wiere 
tough. I wi^h I could thapk him 
now — - but I don't even remember 
hi^ name. 



My coach^as the one person that 
I could talk to. Even though I 
couldn't really discuss the trou- 
bie I was having with mif folks, my 
coach/ was one person who made 
me feel that someone cared. 



1 was .a ptHiy kid without muth 
talent. But my ^oach made me . ^ 
feel as if 1 was better than 1 ' ^ 
ihc^ght 1 could be. 



o ^0 s . / 15, 



Should this poten tial impact on a child's life scare you'? Not if you 
have a genuine concern for youngsters and if you have established 
for yourselfcwhat it is yoi^re atterppting to accomplisK through 
coaching. Remember, you are not the only adult in a'position to 
exert profound influeoce on a child. Amencan society entrusts the 
social, emotional, moral and mteJlectual development of otic chil- 
dren to more sources than just parents^ and amateur coaShes 
Teachers, religious leaders and scoutmasters are among those ^ 
who can taKe artactive role in guiding a child's growth You as a 
coach can make an important contnbution which, coupled wjth the 
contributions of other responsible adults, helps a child on his or her 
way {0 a happy, productive and vyell-adjusted life. 

Coaches, like children, involveJhemselves in sports for many 
reasons. We must be aware of our goals as coache^r especially 
when the league has a philosophy underlying ifs program Most"* 
youth sport programs are oriented toward providing a heathy 
recreational and soc©nearning experience for kids and ai'e not , 
intended to be miniature professional leagues Unfortunately, 
some cogpches get caught up in fhe' "winning is, everything" 
philosophy that is/so much a part of our sport dilture and may 
temporarily lose^ight-of what youth coaches should really be 
about. Coaches should try to build winning teams, but we suspect 
that often winning beconrles 'more important for thS co^ach than for 
the players. Our own research has showf> that coaches for whom' 
players enjoyed playirig most, and who were most succesfsful in 
promoting feelings of self-worth, actually had won-lost records that 
were about the same as coaches who were less liked and I^V 
effective in fostenng feelings of self-worth Winning will take care 
of Itself within the limits of your players' talents if you work to help 
the players develop their athletic skills. Such skills are most likely 
to develop in a positive and happy relationship between you and 
your players. And while happy players don't always win. they need 
never lose. 

r Success as^ coach1||nnot be measured in championship rings 
and trophies (although some adults .may try to make you think 
so). Even children develop an image of wh^t a coach is sJppqsed 
to be like. For example, several years ago. we interviewed Little 
Leaguers shortly after several television specials on Vince l^om- 
bardi. Many of the children felt their coaches were inadequate 
•because 'they weren't tou^h enough.'; We may all wish we could 
"have, played for Lombardi's Packers, but not at the age of eight If 
kids leave your program having enjoyed relating to you and to their 



teammates, feeling better about th emselves, having improved Iheir 
skills, and looking forward to further sports participation, you Have 
accomplished something^far more important than a wiohing record 
or a league championship, * ' ; 

^ The^ importance of what you do: All gf us (and ; especially 
children) learn a great deal by watching and imitatirig|Otfeiers. Your 
players will learn as much from what you do as'fipnriwhat you 
say. Believe It or not, you are a kind of hero to them. TKpylookup 
to. you because you occupy a leadership role in a very significant 
area of their lives. The way you deal with ^hem and i^pproa^h 
problems teaches them to do likewise. For exsBnple, if i^ou can'l 
maintain your poise in the face of frustration, how well^ili your 
players learn to? If you can't treat officials and umpires >with the 
respect and tolerance they deserve, don't expect your pl&yers'to 
act in a dignified manner when calls go against theny Kids ^'re sure 
to be affected by what you do. Inlact, they wiHVeni^mber what you 
.did long after they have forgotten what you said. ' ; 

^The importance of awareness. Eachr of us is the very best ^oach 
we can be, based on our current awareness. Awareness n^eans 
rfiany things — insight into how we behave anrfcomeacros^^ids 
andknow^edgeof how we achieve our goals. Sometimes we^ may 
regret things we h^ve ctone as ppache$jnlhe^past, but we should 
remember th,at we were doing what we thought to be trte best thing 
based on our awareness at that time. Fortunately, awarenesspan 
• bejncrfeased. I : ' 

The most sJccessfuf coaches *are those who can help ekch 
player achieve his or her full potential. The hallmark of sdch 
coaches is an awareness of the makeup, of «ach player and the 
ability to be flexible in approaching each individual. This allows 
them to' do the most effecti^ thing at the most appropriate time. * 

As a coach, you occupy^ an important leadership role, and 
increased awareness can help you increase your effectiveness. 
The guidelines to follow are bdsed on our experiences as coaches, 
physical educators and psychologists, as well as op the results of 
our research on how coaching behaviors affects young athletes. 
We hope the following will help you increase your awareness and. 
gwe you a greater ability to provide a valuable athletic and social 
'grpwth experience for your pfayers. , 

Relating to Child Athletes: Some Do's and Don'ts , 

Everybody talks about psychology these days. We hear about 
the psychology of sex. the psychology of aclvertising, the psy- 




The toughest and ^ost challeng- 
ing part of coaching is the psy- 
'^^oIogv of getting what you Wakit 
to teach across to the kids, gain- 
ing their respect, and making 
them feel glad that they played 
for yoii:. When things click on a 
psy|:ht^ogical level, I find that 1 ^ 
really^'yiet much more enjoyment ) 
' <fi|t of coachiiig. 

\ }' t. ■ ^ 

chology 6f businesp management the psychology of sports. 
-Psyehoiogy- ^-AWtallyMn^rtant becatise trurrrari interactron- rs . 
essentially'people try]r^rto fnfluertce each other. As a coach, you 
are try ing'to* influence childreri in a numbe/ of ways. 'You want ta 
create a good learning situation You want to create an enjoyable 
irUerpersonal situation where your players relate well to you^and 
each other You also want to R^ovjjjp-a settirfg or an atmosphere in 
which your players will develop^si^ve personality traits. Put very 
simply, you are trying to increase certain desired behaviors on the 
part of your players and decrease undesirable behaviors. 

The- psychology of coaching is simply a set of principlesTo" 
increase the ability to influence others positivefy. It is often said 
that psychology is the application of common sense. We .think that 
the following guidelines make good common sense, and they are 
bientifically valid. The challenge is not sp much to learn the 
principles, but tp adapt them to your own coaching style. 

There are two basic approaches to influencing people. The 
positive approach is designed to strei^gthen .desirable behaviors 
by motivating people to perform in a desirable way. 'The second 
approach, the negaf/Ve approach, involves attempts to eliminate 
9egative behaviors through punishment and criticism. The moti- 
vating factor in the second approach is fear. Both approaches are 
used by coaches, but the positive approach is preferable. -First of 
all, it works much better! Second, it creates an enjoyable climate. 
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Thejmportande of reward and encouragement. The positive 
approach to coaching is characterized by liberal use bi reward ^nd 
encouragement The most effective way to build desirable be- 
haviors IS to use the reward power" you have as a coach In our 
research, we found that the single most important difference- 
> between coaches to whom kids respond most favorable and those 
to whom they respond least favorable was the frequency with 
whiph ^hey rewarded desirable behaviors Reward can include 
many things, a pat on the back, a smile, clapping, verbal praise, a 
friendly nod. Be lib«al with 'reward.. Look fon- positive things, 
reward them, and you II see tTiem increase. Praise the little things 
. that others might not notice. Reward, sincerely given, does not 
spoil people, rather, it gives them something to stnve foK Have 
realistic expectations and consistently reward players when they 
succeed in meetn^ them. Reward positive things as soon as they 
occur since imnneaiate reward is more potent. Remember? wheth- 
er kids showiUJr not, the positive things you say do stick with them. 

What you choose to reward is of critical injportance. It's easy to 
praise a player who just m^de a great play. It's less natural to 
reward the player who tried hard but dicj rjot make the play. Per- 
haps the second player deserves rewer<^ even more Reward 
effort as mucfi as you do results. Players have complete control 
over how much effort they make, they have only limited control over 
the oatcom e of theif efforts. Don't take these efforts for granted , let 
the players' know that you appreciate and value them iFdrmer 
UCLA basketball coach John Wooden emphasized this approach 
in his coaching: 

1 '-: : 

] You cannot find* a player who ever 

I played for me at UCLA that can 

tell you that he ever heard me 
mentionf^'winning'' a basketball 
'Serine. He might say I inferred a 
little here and there* but 1 never 
mentioned winning. Yef the last 
ifhing that 1 told my players, just 
prior to tipoff , before we would go 
^ on the floor was, ''When the game 
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is over, I want your head up — and 
I know of only one w^y f of" your 
head to be up — ; and that's for you 
to know that you did your best . . . 
This means to do the' best YOU 
can do. That's the best; no one 
can do iiibre . . . You made that 
effort. \ 



Encouragement is also an important part of the positive ap- 
proach to^ coaching Most players ^re already motivated to de- 
velop tfieir skills and play well. Encouragement helps to increase 
their naflural enthusiasm. Agam. encourage effort, don't demand 
results Use encouragement selectively so that it means some- 
thing Be supportive without acting like a cheerleader Never give 
encouragement jn a sarcastic or degrading manner (e.g., "Come 
J ongang, we're only down 37-1. Let's really come backaridmakeTt 

37-2."), this/ only irritates and frustrates players. 
, Be^realjstic and"i3ase_y0ur encouragement on>easonable ex- 
pectations Don't encourage your eight-year-olds to strive for 
Olympic standards, they may feel like failures when they can't 
reach the goals they think you've sert. Again, encouraging effort 
rather than outcome cao- help avoid this prot^lem. 

Encouragement can become contagious and build team unity. It 
helps communicate your^enthusiasm, and this rubs off on your 

'(earn. Try to get your playecs to support and encourage each 
% other The best way to do this is tp be an enthusiastic model and to 
reward yourplayers when the^ encourage onepnother (e.g., "Way 
to go — let's boost. each other up!"). ''\^ 

/As much as we enjoy seeing and reacting to home, runs, 
touchdowns, goals and afil-out ^ort» much of the time coaches 
must deal with mistakes, screwups, boneheaded plays — all the 
things that the OJ. Simpsons, Rick Barrys and Jge Morgans 
seldom do Your reaction to these situations is critically important. 
If you handle thenj wrong, you risk creating a fear of failure Tn 
players that "can harm their performance and their outlook on 

ihemselves, the sport and their coach. 

Whether they show it or not. most players feel ert\barrassed 
when they make a mistake Thejnost useful thing you cVi do is to. 
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give them encourSgement immediately after the mistake. TiwVs 
when the youngster needs it 'most. If you manage things righi 
this 'can also be a gdlden opportunity to provide corrective 
instruction^ The player wishes that he or she had done it correctly, 
and the instruction may be particularly meaningful at that time. A 
general pnnciple to follow is: If you are sure tKe player knows how 
to correct the mistake, then encouragement alone is sufficient. To 
tell a player what he or she already knows is more irritating than 
helpful. * \ " ^ ^ 

If you feel that it will be useful, give corrective instruction, but in 
an encouraging and positive fashion. , Emphasize not {he bad thffig 
- 4hat.just happenetlr-butthagood thiagsLthaLwilLhappeniUbapJayar 
follows your instructions (the "why'^of^it). Your instruction should 
have three elements. Start with abomptiment ("Way to hustle. 
You really ran a good pattern."). Follow this up with ^e future- 
oriented instruction ("If you follow the ball alfthe'^way into your 
hands, you'll snag those just like Fred Biletnikof do^es."). Then, 
end with another pos/f/Ves/afemenf ("Hang in there. ''You're going 
to get even better if.you wo«< haryl^ it."). This kind of "sandwich," 
consisting of a reward for sdWfmng done right and an encouraging 
remark Wrapped around a constructive suggestion, is apt to make 
the player feel encouraged. as a result of what you've said. 
Emphasizing the positive things that will-happen if he or she follows 
your instruction will tend to' motivate the player to nnteke the ^pod 
things .happen rather than bein'g motivated by avoiding failurq^and 
disapproval. . ' ^ ^ 

Most of us tend to focus on the negative side of mistakes and 
regaid them as something to be avoided at all costs. "But mistakes 
in fact have a positive side — they provide the information we need 
to help improve performance and are important stepping stones to 
iachlevement. If coaches can communicate this concept to play- 
ers, they cah-help them to acceipt aod learn from ^heir mistakes. 

There are several "don'ts" to be* mentioned in relation fo 
mistakes. Don't punish when thingfe go wrong. Punishing state- 
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ments (**Let me see the bottom of your feet — I thought so, you're 
growing roots into the field") do little to increase positive moti: 
vation. Punishment isn't jtjst yelling at kids, it can be any form of 
disapproval, tone of voice 6^actlon Kids respond much better to a 
positive approach. 

Avoid giving cbrrective instruction in a punitive or hostile manner 
("How many times do I have to tell you to catch with two hands? 
Your teeth will thank you."). This kind of negative approach to 
giving instructions is more likely to increase frustration and create^ 
resentment than to improve performance. Don't let your good 
intentions in giving instruction be self-defeating. 

Athletic motivation takes several forms. Many athletes try to 
achieve because of a positive desire to succeed. Unfortunately, 
mafiy others.are motivated^primarily by fear of failure. The posi- 
tively motivated athlete welcomes and peaks under pressure, while 
the youngster who fears fwlure dreads critical situatioris and the 
po^ibility'of failure arid disapproval. If he's in the on-deck circle 
vyith two outs, his team down by one run and runners^on second and 
'third. he*s likely jto say mentally to the^atter,J'Either strike out or 
knock ><henv4rv, 4>ut -for-Pfete's saker4pfv't -walk,'' 1 "^^.l. 

Fear of failure can be an athlete's worst enemy. It harms 
performance, detracts fcom the enjoyment of competing, and 
keeps players from trying, therebyTisking failure. Many people fail ' 
in their imagination and thus nevef try. 

There are several ways to r^Kjce fear of failure. The positive 
approach is designed to create positive motivation rather than fear 
of failing. And if coachfes deal honestly and openly with their 
mistakes, players will be better able to accept their mistakes and 
learn from them. John Wooden once told a group of coaches. 



Ydu fnust know quite^ell that you 
aire not perfect* tha^ou're going 
to make mistakes. But you must 
not' $e afraid to act because 
you're afraid of making mistakes * 
or you woni't do anything* and 
that's the greatesit mistake of all. 

must have initiative, and act 
and know that we're going to fail 



at times, for failure will only mak^ 
us stronger if we | accept it 
properly. 

Maintaining order and discipline At a[ recent coaching clinic, 
youth coaches discussed common problems Over two-thirds of 
their questions had to do with problems of preventing misbehavior 
• during games and practices This can becofne a serious problem 
unless the coach deals with it effective y early in the season. 

There are seVeral factors to understand about kKte'-behaviors irL 
relation to this. problem. First, kids are nDit miniature adults It is 
an unusual child who wants to sit still during a vigorous play 
activity. Pre-adolescents and-adolescerits are establishing their 
independence and personal identity, and this can cause them to 
test the limits imposed by authority figures. 

But there is another factor that works in favor of coaches. Kids 
want clearly ^defined limits and structure: They c^on't like unpre- 
dictability ancj inconsistency. Coaches can utilize this desire to 

GJ«ataa~wellrdefiaed' sjlygtjgji Jn^wNch ki^ds^£an h^^ of^ 

^ freedom and fun wilhih reasonable Umits.. ~ 
There is much evidence that peoole are more willing to live by 
rules when (1) they have had a hand in formulating them, and (2) 
they have macf^£public commitmfi(nt \o abide by them While it is 
your job as ^cpafch to maintain reasonable Order and discipliner 
there are several things you can/do toTnvolye your players inihe 
.process. At older ^ge^, you can introduce the topic at an early 
team meeting by saying something like "I think rules and regula- 
tions are an important parMyhWigame because the gaijie happens 
to be rules and regulations. Ou team rules ought to,be something 
we can agree upon. I have a s Jt of rules that I feel are important. 
But we all have to follow them, s ) you ought to think about what you 
want. They^ should be your r iles too." The advantage of this 
approach is that if the rules arlfe troty-feam rules, when someone 
breaks them, its^not the" indvidual versus your rules, but the 
breaking their rules. 

Obviously very yourag children cannot formulate rules; they're 
lookir;ig tayou to do'that. But e^i en here, playej-s will follow the rules 

ed somehow' When you discuss 
rs understand the reason for them 



better^ if they have been invol 
your rules, makd sure the play^ 
and how they'll CGr\tribute to mailnng a better team. Ask the players 



for suggestions and ideas, anc 

O Q 



listen to show that you value their 



ideas and-teelings (although, of course, you don't necessarily 
accept what you hear as policy). 

Formulating rules is easier than dealing with rule violatrons 
most MTiportant th^ng is to bejconsistent and impartial Don't show^ 
anger, become punitive, embarrass the players, or lectuce Focus 
on the fact that they've broken a team policy without degrading 
them or making them feel they're in your "dog house ' Simply 
remind players that they have violated a rule which they agreed to 
follow, and because 0^ th^t (not because of you) they must 
automatically "pay the penalty. This approach focuses the respon- 
sibility where it belongs — on the^layer — and helps to buijd a 
sense of personal accountability and responsibility 
' What kinds of penalties should be given out for rules violations'^ 
It IS best to deprive fchifdren of something they value rather than ' 
making them do something aversive^ For example, telling a player 
to sit off to thQ side, ("time out") *is preferable to making the 
youngster run laps or do pushups (we don't want beneficial 
physical activities fo become .aversive by using them as punish- 
ment). ReiVie^gber also to keep the lines of communication open 
aad alow the child to explain his or her. actions There may be a 

"rMsoiiabfe^caiTselorwW 

^ Rules can play an important role in building team unity Em- 
pf^ize that during a game all men^bers of the Jeam are part of the 
game, especially those on the bench. Use reward to strengthen 
team participation. In other wbrds, apply the positive approach in 
this area as well. By strengthening desirable behaviors, you can 
automatically prevent misbehaviors. You know the old'saying, "An 
ounce of prevention ..." By rewarding players when they're "in 
the game-' and following team rules, you can incr'ease team unity, 
which IS rewarding in itself. " * • ^. 

. Creathg a good learning atmosphere. Your players expect you 
to help them satisfy their desire ta become as skilled as possible 
Therefore, establish your role as teacher as early as possible Try 
to structure participation as a learning .(rather than competitive), 
situation in which you're gqing to help the' kids develop their 
abilities. 

Always give instruction in a positive manner, emphasizing thQ 
good things that will happen if they dojt right rather than focusing on 
the bad things that will occur if they don't. This approach motivates 
the players to make the good things happen rather than building ^ 
fear of a mistake. Give instojction in a clear, concise gnanner and, 
if possible, show the players how to do it correctly. Reward effort 



.and progress toward the desired performance. Be patient, arid 
don't expect or demand more than maximum effort 

pne approach to instruction is to use your more mature and 
skilled players to instruct younger players. Ths^teacher^learner 
relationships that develop can help weld the team, together, but 
make sure the, player-teachers use the posi^ve approach. ^ 

It's important that during each praqtice or game, every youngster 
gets recognized at least once Those players who usually receive 
the most recognition are the stars or those who are causing 
problems The average players need attention as well When 
coaches are asked how often they talk to each placer, they often 
discover that there are some players who get very little attention. 
You might try this y'burself 
If an athlete has had a bad practice or a rough game (as we.all 

^ have). It should not end with 'the youngster going home feeling 
badly ' The player should get s6me kind of , support from you, a pat 
on the back, a kind word ("Hey, we're going to work that out in 

' practice," or *Thi& most have been a tough day for you. I know 
what you're going thrpugh, tiut everyone' has. days like rhat 
sonnetimes ") Don't'let your player leave feeling alienated frop 

^-you- or^feei4ng4ika^a «loser.^' — ^ — . — ^ jL.. 

Gaming players' respect All of what we've emphasized up to. 
rrov\/ is relevant to gaining /our players'Vespect. There are tw(\ 
keys to gaining such respect. (1) show your players that you can 
teach them to develop, their skills, and that you're willing to make 
the effort t^o so, and {2yt>e a fair and considerate leader by 
showing them that you care about thern as individuals and that 
you're glad to be coaching them. 

flSjet a goocj example by showing respect for yourself, Jor them 
and foe others — opponents, parents, officials. You cannot de- 

«ijiand. respect; it must be earned. ^ 

.^JbornrfiUriicatmg effectively. Everything you do commtinicates 
something to your players, Qevelop the habit of asking yourself 
(and. at times, your playersrwtiat^your actions have communi- 
cated, and if you are communicating effectively. 

Remember that communication is a two-way street. ' If you keep 
the lines of communication open, you will be more aware of 
opportunities to have a positive impact on players. Fostering 
two-way communication does not mean that players are free to be 
disrespectful toward you ^Rather, it is an open invitation for players 
•to express their concerns with the assurance that they will be heard 
by you. • * 



Picture your team as individuals and respond accordingly. For 
example, k kid who ha&low self-con?idence may be devastated (or 
'very positic^ely affected) by something^that has ho impact whatever 
on a youngster with high self*esteem Be sensitive to the individual 
needs of your players, and you will be a more successful coach. 

Timing is important You can communicate most effectively 
when the child is receptive For example, you may find that one 
player responds much betteNo instruction if you wait a while after a 
mistake, another player may respond best to immediate correction/ 

A Word about Parents 

"Parents-ean tfideed-ereate headaches for the Cfpach. Some of 
them seem to have a greater stake in what's going-dn than the kids 
do We' must recognize that the "athletic triangle" consisting of 
coach, child and parent, is inevitablejn* youth sports programs.. 
While you|may sometimes wish they would stay home, many 
'parents want varying degrees of involvement in the program. You 
may find it possible in some cases to channel their genuine 
concerns and good intentions in a way that supports what you're 
trying to accomplish. ^ ^\ 

_ Sometimes parentsput excessive pressure on {heir children. Alj_ 
parents identify vvith their chirdjen tosome extent and wantTherrTto'^ 
do weir But fol^ sorfie parents, this identification process goes too 
far and the child ifterally becomes an extension of themselves. 



Coaching would be so^much easi- 
er if everything that went on in- 
ft volved only me and the kids. 
Sometimes I ffe^l that parents for- 
get that this program Is run for the 
lUds. They are often more of. a 
problem than the kids. I don't- 
need nine assistant coaches. 



-When this ^happens, they begin to define their own self-worth in 
terms of their child's success. They become "winners ' or "losers'f 
through their children. The child mvst succeed or their own 
self-image threatened For such parer\ts, much more is at stake 
than just a game^ and the child of such parents carries a heavy 
burden. 

Wljat can you do as a coach to counteract this tendency? We 
have already discussed some yvays in whiph the positive approach 
of encour&ging and rewarding effort rather than outcome helps to 
reduce pressure By communicating to your players that the 
important thing is that they enjoy playing^^nd develop their, skilfs, 
not' that they must wm, you can help them devefop a\iore 
desirable attitude toward participation If you can get the parents to 
understand and rejnforce this approach, you can benefit^both the 
player and the p^fehfTlt may be important to conrimunicate openly 
to, sortie parents that excessive pressure on the kids can detract 
fr6m the potential that youth sports can have for enjgyment and 
personal growth. 




Some coaches have found it useful to have a meeting with 
parerits before the season to discuss this issue If we can get the 
parents working as part of a team trying to achieve a common goal, 



we can, reduce the chances that misunjjerstandings will result \n 
problems. Here are some topics that could be covered at such a 
meeting: 

f ^ 
1. Your appreciation of their interest and concern 
^ 2.- The goals of the program 

3. ^ The specific approach you plan to use. (A description of the 
pcisitive approach and why you favor it may actually teach the 
parents some useful principles that they can apply in r^ating to 
their children.) . P 

4. How they as parents can assist in attainment of the pro- 
gram's goals 

5. Your willingness to. discuss with them any problems 'that^ 
- might grise. * ^ 

Sometimes parents will disagree with what you're doing. Per- 
haps they won't like the fact that you seem incapabl^of recognizing 
the latent superstar abilities of their child. Or maybe they know the " 
right way of teaching kids how to catch fly balls. The main thing is 
not to get defensive. Listen to what they have to say even if you 
don't agree... You can afford at least to do this while recognizing ^ 
that you are the coach and have the final say, You may find some 
of the suggestions useful. But also remember that no coach can 
please everyone, and no one can ask any more of you than that you 
be tt^ best coach you can be. 

A Finat Word • 

As a coach, you are giving a great deal of time and energy to 
provide a worthwhile life experience for children. By putting tause 
the basic principles presented above, you can enhance the'positiVe 
infract you have on young people's lives. Don't underestimate 
your importance in the personal and athletic growth of your players, 
or the extent to wnich your efforts are appreciated. Strive to make 
the experience as much fun'^and as, personally rneaningful for the 
* average- and low-ability player as for the superstar You will fiave 
a lot of fun in the process.. 
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The first chapter described the role model that coaches of young 
athletes must assuhie, their commitments, and the sensitivity they 
must have foi;the feelings of the young athlete during moments of 
sufccess and periods of frCistration. This chapter deals with the 
young athlete's groyvth characteristics. Between the ages of 8 to 
18 years, there are marked chang63 in general body size and 
dimensions, and organ and tissue development. There are also 
somewhat parallel gains in the individual's functional capabilities,' 
i.e., strength and power, endurance, coordination and intellectual 
function. 

It is important for the coach to be thoroughly acquainted vyith the 
growth characteristics of the age group with which he or she is 
Wprking, to have a realistic outlook on the performance capabilities 
and limitations ^hich age, maturational level and body structure 
are likely to impose. Such information is valuable in setting up 
training regimens that attain thp most effective results and give 
young athletes' the protection they must have. 

J^HYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

1. Characteristics of Growth ^ 

The rate at which we achieve maturity is an individual process; 
for example, infants at birth have nearly one-fourth of thefr.total 
body lenj^h and continue to have tremendoiis changes in height, 
weight anSl shape in the following two or three*years. Growth is 
more modest and stable during ihe jniddle and late, childhood 
years,, followed by the "adolescent spurt,'* and then a negatiy§ 
acceleration that completes the growth cycle. ' 

The rates of human growth in standing height are/ shown in 
Figure 1. * ^ / - ^ 
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Figure 1. The human curve for standing height showing rapid, 
modest and slow periods of growth. From R. Malina, Growth and 
0 Development: The First Twenty Years In Man (Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess, 1975), p.21. ' , , 

Similar pattefms occur in all body segments, organs and tissues, 
with positive and negative accelerations at differing ages for males 
and females. 

FIGURE 2 




2 mo. (fetal) 



\ Rgure 2. Growth of the head, trunk, amis and legs at various 
ages. From E. Watson and G. Cowrey, Growth and Development 
of Children (Chicago: Year Book Medical Publishers, 1962), p.44. 



Although growth is a continuous prc^ss, there are certain body 
segments that are further from their final size at ^irth, and h^nce 
have an accelerated overall growth, white others changetlieir rates 
of growth several times between birth and rnaturity. Figure 2 
shows the percent of total body length comprised by the vanous 
segments as the individual grows from a fetus to an adult 

In Figure 2 the head takes up approximately one-half of the total 
body length dunng early intrauterine life, but only about 15^ercent 
of the total height at adulthood Conversely, the legs cornpnseless 
than 20 perenct of the^ total body length during the secqnd fetal 
montft, and approximately 50 percent of the total standing height in 
the mature adult. 

A comparison of growth rates from birth to maturity reveals that 
some segments of the body are closer to their final size at birth than 
others. The various ^segmental dimensions of the newborn child, 
compared to the mature adult, are illustrated in Figure 3, 

FIGURES 
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Figure 3. Proportional growth of the body segments from birth to 
adulthood. From W. Krogman, "The Physical Growth of Chii'dren: 
An- Appraisal of Studies, 1950-1955", Mono. Soc. #es. Child 
Devel., vol, 20, no. 26, 1955, p.3. " ' • 
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Note that the head at birth is 50 percent of its adult size, while the 
trunk trebles, the upper e)<tremities quadruple and the low#r 
extremities increase five-fold at adult size. The legs and arms 
undergo greater increases than any of the other segments during 
the- growing years. 

The changes in segmental size and shape occur at varyinCi times 
m the process toward maturity. The changing body proportions, 
with their commensuf ate developmental ages, are shown in Figure 
4. 

' .FIGURE 4 

CHANGING BODILY PROPORTIONS 
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head fastest growing structure 
completing 70% of its total growth 

BIRTH TO ONE YEAR 
trunk fastest growing accounting for 
. 60% total increase m height 

ONE YEAR TO ONSET OF PUBERTY 
legs fastest gfowing accounting 
for 66% total increase in height 
The longer delayed is puberty the 
greater the leg length [ 

PUBERTY TO ADULT 
trunk again grows rapidly agcounting 
for 60% increase in height 
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^ Figure 4. Changing Body proportions from conception to adult- 
hood. From D. Whipple, Dynamics of Development: Euthenic 
Pediatrics. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), p.1'22. Used with 
perrfiission of McGraw-Hill. 

The time between one year and prepuberty is. marked by 
accelerated growth of the amis and legs. Children about to enter 
puberty commonly are described as consisting of "all arms and 
legs,"^ Generally, this disproportionate lengtfci'of the extremities to 
the remainder of the body is a temporary situation, halted wljan the 
epiphyses and the long bones fuse. Since the internal structures of ' 
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the arms and legs cease their growth with epiphyseal fusion, the 
trunk has a continued o^ortunity to grow after the long bones have 
reached their mature size. Thus, the mature'proportions of the 
adult are acquired late in* the growing process. 

^ ^ 2. Maturational Differences in Body Type 

Different abilities among young athletes are often a result of 
different maturational levels, even though the boys or girls being 
compared may bfe of the same chronological age. An example of 
such a dissimilarity in maturational level is shown in Figure 5. 



1 — ^—^FIGURE 5' 




Figure 5. Children the same age but of differing levels of 
maturity. Frgm D. Whipple, Dynam/cso^Deve/opmenf: Euthenic 
Pediatrics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), p. 128. 

, The two boys are about the same chronologicjal age, yet one has 
the bgild of a mature adult and the other resen^bles a child four or 



five years from physical maturity, it is not unusual for differences.in 
rate of maturity to exceed five years within one chronological 
age A group^ of 12-^ear-old Ijoys or Qirls will customarily include 
individuals whose body cells are not yet at the maturity level of the 
average .10-year-old, While others will have maturational ages 
equivalent to 15 chronological years. 

The rate at which children mature is clos^y-related to thetr bod^T 
size The three usual classifications of body shapes are shown in 
Figure 6, ^ 
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Figqre 6. The three varieties of physique, showing ectomorphic. 
mesomorphic and endomorphic body builds. From D. Whipple, 
Dynamics of Development: Eutherftc Pediatrics (New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1966), fl,36. Used with permission of McGraw-HilL 

The individual orit^^e left has a linear body and is classified as an 
"ectomorph." Individuals with linear bodies generally mature at a 
slower rate-than others of the same age and sex, but have greater 
proportions of muscle and bone. Mesomorphs are exemplified by 
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the individual in the m\(}d\e, and endomotphs have an abundance 
of fat and viseral tissue 

During childhood, endomorphic and mesomorphic body types 
are likely to be the tallest and heaviest individuals within any 
chronologifBl age group. They mature at an earlier age and 
therefore tend to be shorter and have a stockier body build as 
adults, comparegi to the later maturing individuals with an ecto- 
morphic'(linear) body build. 

3. Growth and Maturational Differences in Boys and Girls 

Af birth boys tend to be slightly longer and heavier than,girls. but 
this difference spon disappears. There is no significant difference 
in the heights and weights of rpales and females dunng the 
childhood years However, girls are nearer their final body size at 
any age because they mature faster than boys. For example, at six 
years the bpdy cells of girls are nearly a full year closer tq maturity 
. than those of boys By 14 years, girls are two full years ahead of 
males biologically. At 15, piost girls^ have reached their final 
stature, while most boys do not complete their growth untif 17. 

Typical growth curves for height and weight of males and 
female^ are^shown in Figure 7. , j 

.FIGURE? 
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Figure 7, Distance curves for height, showing the adolescent spurt 
of malesand females. From R. Molina, Growth ^nd Development: 
The first Twenty Years In Man (Minneapolis- Burgess, 1975) d 
19 • 
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' Curves for'height and weight for both sexes follow the same 
basic pattern, the first several years are marked by rapid but 
negatively accelerating growth, modest and stable growth during 
middle and late chilclhood. follpwed by the adolescent growth 
spurt, when growth doubles orftriples its previous rate After the 
peak velocity in height is reached, there is a negative acceleration 
for two 6r three years until,growth finally ceases A comparison of 
' the ages when the rapid and slower growth rates occur in boys and 
girls is shown in Figure 8. 
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Figure 8. Velocity curves for height and weight of males and ' 
females. From a Malina. Growth and Development: The First 
Twenty Years In .Man (Minneapolis; Burgess, 1975). p-20 



Most of the characteristic differences in the skeletal structure of 
boys and girl? appear dOring the adolescent spurt, when boys 
surpass the girls in standing height and weight (^ee Figure 7 ) The 
arms and legs of post-pubescent boys are longer than those of girls 
because of a 'longer period of growth at the'normal rate, in addition 
to a more intense growth spurt. 

The charslcteristic differences in body shape and size between 
'rfiales and females appear at puberty: with (1) the broadening of 
shoulders ih relation to relatively little growth in the hips of males 
and (2) th^ increased growth in^the hip width of females jn relation 
to relativeK^ little gajn in shoulder width. These changes in Br&adth 
and circumferences are the result of tissue responses to hormones 
secreted/by the testes and ovaries as'they mature. 
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4. Development of Muscle, Bone, Fat 

Sex differences in muscle, bone and fat are small at birth, but 
become more distinct as age advances. Males have a greater , 
body density than females at birth as a result of their greater muscle 
mass, while females have greater amounts of fatty tissue The sex 
differences in muscle, bone and fat become greater during ad- 
olescence wiiSfT^e male hormone, testosterone, helps build 
muscle tissue, while in females, estrogen promotes the accumu- 
lation of fat about the fhips, breasts and buttocks During ad- 
olescence, the male skeleton also becomes larger and denser than 
the female's. 

5. Influence of Exercise on Growth and Maturatioif 

"Hovy will thil training program affect the way my child grows?" 
"Are the*goals of the coach in the best interest of my child?" These * 
questions are asked countless tirpes each year by parents of 
children who face new or changihg competitive situations. There is, 
no single answer because the influence of exercise on growth and 
maturation depends on. the intensity and duration of the activity 
and the developmental level ofvthe child. Exercise can be both * 
beneficial and detrimental to physical growth, depending uport the 
conditions under wt^ich it takes place. 

Muscles, bones and nervous tissue mast be subjected io activity 
" if they are to reach their potential for development. Conversely 
prolonged bed rest or immobilization of a limb in a cast will result in 
atrdphy of muscle tissue .and depletitin of the/nineral stores in 
bone. These general' statement? concerning the role of exercise 
on growth avoid answering the question. How much activity and' 
what specific types should children have to grow properly? Yhis 
question has ifiot been answered and probabli^ never will be 
'because we do not know what activities, in what amounts, are* , 
essential for growing children. However, experience and research 
haveprovided some guidelines that may be helpful to coaches who 
have the responsitDility of supervising activities for young athletes. 

It is doubtful whether training programs for most youthful per- 
""formers, on a competitive basis, tiave any Influence on their height 
or linear growth. Studies on yeahg swimmers and runners reveal . 
that they grew slightTy more than children of the same age and sex 
who did not engage in these activities. Conversely, other studies 
have shown that young wrestlers and basketball players had 
reduced rates of growth as a result of taking part in lengthy, highly 



competitive seasons The repetitive act o^hrowing a baseball has 
been shown to increase the rate of maturation of the throwing arm, 
causing marked changes in the elbow joint at the point where the 
greatest stress was applied. It is safe to conclude that any 
repetitive activity that results in discomfort to the exercised body . 
part IS a source of undue stress, while moderate stress m the form 
of exercises found in many youth sports programs can be a positive 
force in bone growth. 

The most notable effects of exercise occur in muscle and 
adipose- tissue Muscle cells enlarge (undergo hypertrophy) as a 
result of stress. The increase in size -is directly related to the 
intensity and duration of the training program. However, attempts 
to build muscle mass in young athletes through weight training or 
other heavy resistance exercises are questionable because of the 
inefficieocy of increasing muscle tissue prior to puberty and the 
possible detrimental effects that overloading the joints may have on 
the ends' of the long bones. 

The most dramatic effects are the loss of adpose tissue. Energy 
expenditure beyond that which is replaced daily through food will 
result in a reduction of fatty tissue. The use of activity to control 
weight is an important side ^ffect of youth sports programs since 
much adult obesity is the result of poor dietary and exercise 
patterns during childhood. 

PHYSIOLOGIQAL DEVELOPMENT 

Since many youth sports involve rather high levejs of physical 
activity, it is important that those supervising youth .sports know 
something about the physiological adjustments the body makes to 
exercise. 

The human t)ody js well equipped by n&ture to respond to the 
stresses of diseases, injury and exercise. Such responses are 
essentially of two kinds — those which occur almost immediately 
and those adaptations in structure and function which the body 
makes over relatively long periods of time. The more readily 
discernible initial a'djustments to disease are fever, increases in 
heart rate and faster and deeper breathing. The long-range re- 
sPbnse may be development of Immunity to the specific disease. 
The response to injury may be localized swelling at the site of injury, 
followed by the laying' down of repair tissue. The body also 
responds immediately "and effectively to exercise to maintain its 
dyfvamic equilibnum Rapid and deep breathing, pounding heart, 
flushed skin, and sweating are obvious reactions to the stress of 
exercise. The more Masting effects of regular exercise result in 



adaptations ir\^ structure and function whith normally pellviit indi- 
viduals to respond to the exercise with greater 6ase and permit 
thenn to tolerate work loads that would have been impossible 
otherwise Let's examine the adjustments and adaptations the 
human body makes to the strg^pf physical qctivity Y^ese factors 
are presented here because of theirjmmeaiate relationshps to 
growth and development. Each factor^is treated in more detail m 
subsequent chapters in thjs book. -(Editor's note). 



1. Adjustments to Exercise . , ' ✓ 

a. Cardiorespiratory adjustments. The d^ree to which the 
human body expands energy depends on the intensity and 
duration of the exercise To meet these energy requirements, the 
muscle cells need fuel (free fatty acids tn6 glycogen) and oxygen 
from the bloodstream Since the oxygen supply of the muscle cells 
is rapidly depleted (much more wpidly than .^he fuel), the res- 
piratory and circulatory systems provide a steady flow of oxygen to 
the muscles. This means that during intensive exercise, the 
frequency and depth of breathing must be increased to keep the 
blood supplied with oxygen. Similarly, the flow of blood to the 
muscles must be increased by raising the heart rate and corre- ^ 
spondingly, the amount of blood ejected at each heart beat. As a 
rule ot thumb it can be said that both pulmonary ventilation and 
cardiac output vary directly with the intensity of the exercise untiUt 
peaches a level wher^the oxygen requirements of the working 
muscles can no longer be met. Beyond this point, physical activity 
can be continued for only a brief period. The foregoing is true in the 
age range '8 to 18 years for both sexes, .regardless of the state of 
training Cardiorespiratory adjustments are ^^erhaps the most 
cirdtnatic and readily discernible ones the body makes to the 
. J demands of exercise. * * • 

Coaches should De aware that the working capacity of the young 
child is substantially less than that of- adolescents. Allowing for 
body Size, the ch ild 8 to 1 0 years of age can supply only 80 percent 
as much oxygen to the working muscles as the adolescent of 16 to 
18 years. 

b. Temperature adjustments. Much of the energy developed by 
the muscles during exercise is heat which must be dissipated jf 
work is to continue. Some of the heat is lost through breathing, but 
mdSt of it is lost through the skin by radiation, conduction and 
evaporation of 3weat. In heavy exercise, the bl^od flow to the skin 
. increases, which helps dissipate heat by conduction and radiation. 



When the air is hot and dry, heat loss occurs primarily by evap- ' 
oration of^sweat. The water lost in sweating, must be replaced . 
f during exercise by ^equivalent amounts of water Failure to do this 
ma^oduce a drop in blood voljume and an excessive rise in body 
temi^^ture, reducing the effectiveness of the athlete's per- 
fomnance. If water loss is carried to the extreme, it can have 
disastrous results. The temperSfure control mechanism in chil- 
dren AS sensitive to stress, thus they should not be allowed to 
engage in heavy exercise in h6t, humid conditions 

2. Adaptations to Exercise 

Perhaps the most striking functional ada^ptations associated wth 
training occur in the neuromuscular alystem and the heart 

a. Neuromuscular system. MusdUs become stronger when 
exercised and tend to lose their stiViatEjfi*^"^''aining stops 
What IS not as well known is that the response capabilities of 
muscles depend to a ^considerable degree upon the type of 
training. In isometnc training (exerting muscular force against a 
fixed resistance), th& ability to exert,muscular force is increased, 
but there may be little improyementSin muscular endurance or in the 
power to move a load with speed* In other words, the kind of 
strength that is developed tends to be closely associated with the 
training procedures. Coriventional w'^ht training programs will 
not necessarily develop muscular endurance nor are they likely to 
>add much to the speed.of movement. 

Overload, or placing more than the normal demands 'on the 
muscles, will, over a period of time, gradually increase their 
response capabilities. Thus, overload training involves iocreasing 
the load to be moved or the number of repetitions, ^r both. The 
coach of the\oung athlete must clearly understand the kind of 
strength the s^rt requires and use strengthenijig exercises that 
simulate the movements required in the sport. If a high degree of 
isometric strength Is desired, the number of repetitions should b^* 
kept low, and the weight should be 75 to 80 percent of the maxin/im 
strength. 

Children and adojescents respond positively to muscle strength- 
ening activities. In general, children are adapted to a lower level of 
strength utilization thart adults and hence s/iow substantial training 
effects. Studies have shown thaOtwrgfeatest response to strength 
training is between the ages of /2 to 16. This Is probably because 
of the impact of sexual maturation on the growth of muscle tissue, 
particularly in the male. Marked strength gains during the adoles- 
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^ cent growth spurt are characteristic of both males and females, 
although in early adolescence the gains in strength lag well behind 
the increases in body size. Athletes in early adolescence may rrot 
be as strong as their size would suggest. 

On the average, boys are stronger than girls at all ages from 8 to 
18 years. *Pnor to puberty, the differences are not great &nd are 
probably more the result of the males' greater physical activity than 
sex differences, as such. After 13 years of age, males show a 
marked spurt in strength development, much greater than that of 
females. The' gain made by males at puberty is associated with 
an increased production of androgens (concomitant with sexual 
maturity) and its positive ^ influence on muscular development. 
Female sexual maturity results in limiteclproduQtion of androgens 
^ and'hence slight gains in muscularity. Allowing for body size, the 
* strength of adolescent females is approximately 80 percent of that 
of males, with the male having substantially higher potential for 
strength development. 

The age increases in muscular' power, reflected by improved 
performance in running and jumping activities, are substantially 
greater than one might predict from age increases in body size. 
The rate of gain is, in fact, greater than that made in the isometric 
strength of the muscles responsible for these movements. This 
m e^ns th at with ad va nc ing age, the body is apparently rfiore able to 
mobilize and utilize the available muscle strength through the 
'improved muscle coordination that comes from experience. 

b. The heart. The heart is a muscle that responds to physical 
training in much the same way as^ody musculature. Studies of 
animals have shown that the heart," as Result of heavy training 
increases in size and its contractile power is enhanced markedly. 
The stroke volume is incr^a^ed by fraintfig^ which produces a 
greater cardiac output and hence a greater capacity for aerobic 
work. Studies on adolescent male and female athletes^ have 
clearly shown that endurance training creates an increased 
functionalTapability of the heart. Less is known about the effects 
of strenuous training on the heart qf the pre-pubescent athlete. 
Distance running is being used in some localities with children 
under 12 years^of age with apparently no harmful effects, but it is 
too early to know what the long-range jmpact of this kind of activity 
*will be on^their health. V - 

3. Ex^cise Tolerance 

The bpdy's ability to handle the stress of heavy exercise is not as 



great in the young athlete as in the more mature adolescent. This 
is not only a reflection of.bojply size, but of the general immaturity of 
the skeletal, muscular, cardiovascular and nervous systems of the 
Qhild In oth er words, the athlete of 8 to 1 2 years is not a miniature 
adult Even so. the exercise tolerance of healthy children in this 
age rarige is greater than is generally realized. A popular concern 
is that enduranc&4ype competitive sports may put* excessive, 
demands on the hearts of child^ and oariy adolescents. Car- 
diologists now agree that \}f]^^^rX of the growing childls able to^ 
respond to the demands of heavy exercise with no evidence that 
the normal heart is damaged by such stress. There is enough 
research to indicate that children respond favorably to endurance-^ 
type training , provided that careful j^pedical screening and judicious 
training prpcedures are followed. We n;iust remember that there 
have been cases of cardiac arrest and sudden de^th in young"" 
athletes. Autopsies in such cases usually reveal a history of 
cardiac problems in the family or earlier cardiac difficulties that 
have either been incorrectly diagnosed or ignored. ^ 

4/Hazards of Stressful Activity Xrj 



Perhaps the greatest concern for the physical well being of youth' 
engaging in stressful comiDetitive sports is the vulnerability of the 
immature skeleton to irreparable injuly. The growing ends of the 
long bones (epiphyses or growth plates) in the immature skeleton 
are particularly vulnerable to continuous heavy pressure, to blows 
and to sudden wrenching.. Such stresses, if severe may derange 
the normal process of bone growth and result in permanent 
damage. There may be fragmentation of the growth plate, and, if 
untreated, it could result in the formation of calcified necrotic bone, ^ 
thus limiting free mobility of the joint. During the early stages of 
such injuries, the symptoms of pain, such as tenderness over the 
epiphysis, reduced range of motion and occasional muscle, 
spasms, may be slight, f he healing process extends over several ^ 
months or even years during which the ossification centers may 
become compressed and at times deformed. Such a cor\dition is 
called "traumatic epiphysitis" and is usually related to a single 
traumatic experience or to repeat^ stresseaon the growth plate. 
^. Weight-bearing activities such as running oh a hard, unyielding 
surface or laM^'ng with the knees fully extended, place undue 
stress on the ^iphysefe of the lower extremities. "Little Leaguers' 
elbow," so named' because it is bccask)nally seen jn young 
baseball pitctiers, may be brought pn bi( repeated stress on the 
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elbow (medial epi^ndyle of the humerus) from the powerful 
contractions of arm muscles used in throwing. There would seem 
t to be little question that these structures are particularly vulnerable 
to injury in the age range 8'to 14 years. Little League recognizes 
this danger and hence restncts a boy or girl to no more than six 
innings of pitching per week, and if the child pitches more than three 
jnnings in a day there mgst be three days, rest before pitching is 
again permitted There is serious question regarding the advisa- 
bility of players under 14 years of age using curve ball pitching. It 
should be added that the frequency of epiphyseal injury is lesslhan 
two percent in ages under 15 years. Such injuries, if treated 
immediately and properly, are not apt to result in permanent 
damage The probability of permanent damage depends on the 
type and severity of the epiphyseal injury and the age at which it 
occur3. -Ttte probability of deformity decreases with older children 
where ossification of the growth centers is almost co'mplete, while 
the young child with many years of growth remaining, is more 
vulnerable to tepetitive stressful movernents. Cuts, laceratipns, 
bruises and sprains can be expected in youth sports programs, but 
such injuries, if properly'treated, are not likely to impair the normal 
processes of growth. ^ 

The .best insurance against epiphyseal injury is a judicious 
decision regarding appropnafe sports for those under 14 years, 
proper cohditioning and protective eqOipment. Collision sports 
suich as tackle fcJotball and ice hockey are suspect, as are activities 
in which there is continuous heavy pounding or undue pressure^on 
the growing ends of long bones. 

5* pommon Myths and Misunjderstandings 

There are many rfiisconceptions about exercise that may influ- 
^nce the procedures to be followed in preparing young athletes for 
competition. Many believe that special foods and diets will en- 
hance the athlete's perforniance. Extensive research has been 
conducted on dietary supplements such as gelatin, dextrose, salt, 
sugai^ and yitamins, as well as high protein diets. .There is little, if 
any, evidence to indicate that any of the foregoing, when used in 
conjunction with nutritious well-balanced diets, .will enhance the 
strength or performance of athletes, training effects aside. Am- 
phetamine, a powerful and dangerous drug, has been used in 
experiments on the endurance of athletes, but in the dosages 
employed, its effects have not been significant. 

Anabolic stdroids. have been used with mature athletes, and 



gains in muscle mass and muscular strength have been reporte<^ 
but in general these sfudies lack acceptable experimental control: 
The hazardous sicje effects of using anabolic steroids ane widely 
recognized, and no reputable physician or coach would recom- 
mend their use by young athletes. 

The value of extensive warm-ups pnor to competition remains a 
controversial question, one that has not yet been proven, as is the 
practice of special meals immediately prior to competition. 
Coaches should accept what research has established — that 
there is no saffe and effective substitute for a good conditioning 
program, one that is oriented to the event for which the athlete is . 
training. ^ - - ' 



PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

1. Interest Versus pffort 

The urge to be physically active is so strong in the young that 
healthy children normally enter into active childhood games without 
adult direction. In the eyes of the child, there are very real 
'differences between work and play, and they are likely to regard 
.highly structured training programs as work regardless of the 
inducements. 

> 

With the approach of adolescence, there comes a need fprgroup 
membership, accompanied by a yearning for peer approval. There 
is^gi strong need for adolescents to prove themselves in activities 
popular- within their spcial group. For many, competitive sports 
satisfy this need and many adolescents are eager to commit them- 
selves to training programs that demand time and effort. 

In t)4e age range, 8 to 10 t^iere is little advantage in providing 
structured' training reginriens. Itjs only with the exceptionally 
talented and highly motivated th at much is accomplished prior to 1 2 
or 13 years of age. The wise coach who trains adolescents should 
recognize that trailing sessions must be varied to keep motivation 
high,' particularly to avoid practices th^t emphasize effort and 
•overlook interest. 

. 2/Readiness for Stressful Situations 

A 

Psychological. Stress in sports is usually created by fear", real or 
imaginary, fronri concern for physical safety to haunting doubts 
about future levels of performance. Whatever the cause, it gen- 
erates nervous tension, an(^, under extreme conditions, dete- 




rioration in neuromuscular skill. For many athletes, rpoderate 
psychological stress serves as a stimulus, setting the stage fof hjgh 
level performance. The coach of the young athlete should realize 
ttiat individuals*differ markedly in their ability to cope with stressful 
situations; some respond with poise anqi emotional balance, others 
with diminished judgement'and skill. 

The less mature^and less experienced the athletes, jhe more 
sensitive they »are likely to be to stressful stuations/ Inducing 
strong psychological stress in young 'athletes to enhance per- 
formarrce is not apt to succeed, and at best is a questiorteble 
practice. * ' 

Stressful situations are most effectively Tnet by full understand- 
ing of the situation and confidence in one's ability to handle 
. it." Coaches can do much to preparg young athletes for whcitmight 
be s{ressful situations by maintaining a low prpfile themselves, by 
developing in their athletes a balanced attitude toward winning and 
iQSil^, and by engendering a confidence justified by their ca- 
pabilities. ^ 

3. Perceptual pevejopment 

At eight years of age the normal child has a broad repertoire c^f 
motor skills upon which to draw/ Refinements in the movement 
patterns Underlying these skills come with maturation and prac- 
tice New skills are developed by mpdifying and combining already 
established movement patterns in ways that approximate the 
demands of new tasks>^uch processes are highly involved and 
not entirely understood/tjQf it is clear that the'^cenjral^ nervous 
system must process information.of several kinds for motor re- 
sponses to ^e effective. Information from the environment (usually 
visual cu^s), sensatio.ns from muscles, tendons, joints and the 
' center of balance, ^d recollection of movements^ used under 
similar circumstances mustbe meaningfully processed so that new 
movements will meet the demands of the task. 

It is often said that individuals learn by their mistakes. This is 
true, for an important aspect of acquiring motor skills is the way the 
central nervous system handles information on errors and the 
motor planning that takes place to correct the faulty movements. 
There must be a conscious effort to integrate the variQU3 sources of 
information properly in anticipation of thanext effort. Performance 
errors may be partially corrected by "self-help, but this in ncrway 
guarantees that the movemeots eniployed will provide the desired 
4evel of performance. Young athletes may know when their per- 



formance has been faulty, but they need specific coaching direction 
(verbal or demonstration) to correct their mistakes. Appropriate 
help Will also reduce the trial and error approach and prdyide some 
guarantee that the young athlete will acquire the movements best 
suited to the task. - ^ 



KINESIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

1. General Age and Sex Changes in Motor Performance 

The ability to perform skills that require strength, power, en- 
durance and total body coordination generally increases during the 
childhood years. Performance measufes for females tend to 
stalpilize^at puberty, males show a steady increase of proficiency 
ihto adulthood. The ability of young athletes'to.increase their skill 
level is directly related to the growth of muscle tissue and the 
amoJht of time that is devoted to practice of the motor skills 
involved. The specific reasons for the decrease in the overall 
performance of females at puberty and beyond are unknown, but 
their increased difficulty in maintaining muscle mass after puberty 
appears to be a primary factor in lowered performance. 

2. Biomechanicai Considerations of Age, Se)( and Body Build 

The^increased ability of children to perform nrotor skills more 
successfully as they mature is due to their change in body 
size, Longei*" levers, accompanied by greaterjnt/scle mass, will 
result in greater force if the* force is applied correctly. As stated 
earlier, athletes with a mesomorphic body build tend to 'mature 
earlier than those with ectomorphic body builds. The combination 
of physical attributes and a more mature central nervous system 
gives the mesomorph an advantage in athletic competition. 

Differences in performance levels between males apd females 
are partially due lo changes that occur at puberty in body structure. 
After puberty, the male skeleton is larger, more dense and pbs* 
sess6s longer levers than th3t of the female. Other structural 
differences that may ir)fluence performance levels are a more 
stable pelvic structure and a more oblique pelvic-humeral arti- 
culation in the female. Theoretically, these sex-linked character-* 
istics could limit thS degree of pelvic rotation in such skills as 
throwing and striking. The oblique pelvic-femoral articulation 
could also cause the advancing thigh to cross the midline in 
running, resulting in a **knock-kneed" gait. ^ 



The greatest differences between, performance levels of males 
and females occur in skills involving force production by the upper 
extremities. The smaller,^ess dense shoulder girdle of the female, 
in combination with a smaller muscle mass acting on a shorter* 
lever, contributes to the skill level differences between the sexes. 
In addition, the greater carrying angle of the female upper e^dremity 
^ may inhibit the 3bil<^y to transfer the force of the rotating pints to the 
object that is to be projected 

Theoretically, the earlier age of maturity in' females should 
provide an advantage oven^he later-maturing males in skills that 
demand agility, balance and total body coordination. In reality, 
most of the sports skill$ combine the. above components with 
strjgngth ,>power^d endurance. Thus, the greater muscle rriass of 
the male serves to cancel the maturational advantage of the 
female. 



BILL OF RIGHTS FOR YOUNIWtHLETES 

The popularity o^com^petitive sports for .children does not.mean 
that the programs are free of controversy. One gfjthe most 
frequent criticisms ot youth sports programs is that they are 
organizecj by adults — for adults. While sucb criticisms may be 
justified^ in specific situations, the foundation of competitfve pro- 
grams for children is the adult leadership provided by volunteer 
coaches and officials. Although the motives of adults who super- 
vise children sports programs may be sound, the programs 0o not 
always provide safe, beneficial and satisfyifig experiences.for the 
^oung participants. ^ 

The following "Bill of Rights for Young Athletes," written in an 
lattempt to protect young athletesi from adult exploitation, was ^ 
written by medical, physical education and recreation experts. The 
' 10 "Rights" are directed aji coaches, leaders of recreation pro- 
grams, officials and parents in the hope th'at their implementation 
will provide the beneficial effects of athletic competition to all 
participants. ^ 
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Bill of Rights 
for Young 
Athletes 



) - 

1. Right* of 1he opportunity to participate in sports regardless of 
ability Jevel 

2. Right to participate at a level th^^ is commensurate with each 
child's developnnental level \^ 

'3? Right to have qualified aduirieadership* ^ ' , • 

4. Right to participate in safe and healthy environments 

&. Right of each child to "share in the leadership and decision- 
nnaking of their sport participation . 

6. Right tojplay as a child and not as an adgit ^ • 

7. Right' to proper preparation for partfcipation in the sport 

8. Right ta ai> egual opportunity to strive for success 
9/ Right to be treated with dignity by all involved' 

10. *Right to have fun through sport ^ 



Different Strokes chapters 
for Different Folks: - r 
Teachii^g Skills lo^ids 
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Robert N. Singer 
Florida State University 



Children often have ft greater capability than expected to do well 
in a variety of athletic events. The involvement ^and challenge of 
* , sports competition can produce motivation to achievement, en- 
joyment, self-fulfillment and improved skills if the athletic ex- 
perience is conducted by knowledgeable aftd sensitive coaches. 
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How can we determine performance and learning potential? 
' How are children similar and>iow are they different in responding to 
instructional approaches'^ Remember that youngsters come to 
your program with different backgrounds, expectations, motiva- 
tions and capabilities. Certain approaches to coaching should be 
effective for most of the participants in your program, but always be 
r^ady to use alternatives when approp'fiate 

In ijiany ways, children should be considered in the same way as 
any beginning learners( The learning of specific sports skills will be 
hindered: 

1. the more the child is developmentally immature 

2. the more difficult the activity is for the youngster's capabilities 

3. the more restricted the child's previous experiences have 
been in a wide range of movement patterns related to^the 
success in the specialized skills associated with a sport. 

With consideration of these factors, let us remember that 
( 

1. Activities should be modified to the appropriate maturation al 
level, including playing rules, equipment and facilities. 

2. Children should be encouraged to develop fundamental 
♦ movement patterns prior to specialized sports skills training 

Assuming the young athjete is ready in terms of development, 
past experiences ancj attitude jo acquire specialized sports skills, 
WJ9 can now kirn to the most favorable ways of promoting the 
learning experience. 

.e^ERAL COACHING TIPS ^ . 

1 . Think of yoifr problems in learning new skills. Childrer> have 
similar ones. Be understanding and patient. 
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2. Children have different motives fOrparticipatiog-on a team, 
some play because their parents enc(?u raged' or forced them, 
spme want to learn skills and enjoy participatiorr; others need to 
demonstrate excellence at something, others may have dif- 
ferent motives, ge alert and sensitf^e to vanous reasons, they 
will be reflected in motivation to learn and^persevere and. in 
receptivity to instructions. , ^ 

3. Be positive m your approach Try to develop a positive 
sejf-concept in the young athletes' Encourage, don't discour- 
age. . ^ . ^ 

4. Training can be hard and boring Why not find ways for the 
kids to have fun at the same time? 

the Child's Capabilities 

# ♦ 

With age and maturation, the^hiO-develops greater capabilities 
to'accomplish.the challenging activities provided in sport. Realize 
that performance is based on the integration of a number of 
processes-and functions, mainly - ^ ^ 

•^1. receiving information 

^ 2. -making sens6 of inforrpation and decision making 
3. responding ^ . 

. 4. using feedback 

1 

ReceMng inforhiation,^ The aspiringj athlete can obtain infor- 
. mation, of what is expected through , many possible sources. 
Learning disabilities can impair learnino and performance. ~ 

Making sense of information and decision making Ayoungster 
car] only handle a limited amount of information at any given 




time Too much in the way of cues, advice or directions can be 
confusing, frustrating and wasteful. Too little may also be a wa«<p 
of time and bore the athlete. 

Attrition «pan and the ability to concentrate develop with 
maturation, experience and learning, as does the ability to respond 
to the most important cues in the situation. Such is the-case with 
making quick and correct decisions in events where it is necessary. 
The mental processes associated with the leaming and perfor- 
mance of athletic skills are often taken for granted. Yet. a careful 
analysis of the demands of sport suggests that mental processes 
are involved in a variety of ways, such as gettin^e idea of what is 
to be done, concentrating on the minimum and mBst relevant cues, 
making rapid and appropriate decisions, and using feedback to 
improve future performances.^ ^ 



The Act of Concentration 




Responding. The easiest process you can analyze is associ- 
ated with physical movements. Is the athlete perfornning correc^y? 
Realize that the performance observed is a function of mental 
processes, appropriate motivation level, and the presence o the 
ability to time movements appropriately in space (myscular inte- 
gration). If the athlStic performance is not effective, it can be 
be'cause of a number &f reasons. . \ . „ t« tho 
using feedback. The ^ithlete can receive infbrmation as to the 
nature of his/her performance both during and after the adivity i^ 
the movements are slow enough. This feedback can be obtained 
from one's own efforts or from another person. 

T^e uLate objective is\o help the young athlete become more 
self-evaluative and self-dependent. Wit^ proper QU'dance more 
information can be derived from one's own performance and used 
• to enhance subsequent performances. 
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Analyzing Athletic Activities 



Activities may be categorized in different ways, depending upon 
the demands placed on the athlete, Jwo such classifications, are 
self-paced and externally paced activities, which suggest alter- 
native approaches to coaching, . 

Self-paced activities allow the athlete to begin when ready and 
move at his or her own pace, such as in hitting a -golf ball, rolling a 



Externally i^aced activities require4he athlete to respond quickly 
to sudden anq^ unpredictable cues. Fast decision making and 
adapti^^e behaviors are usually associated with skilled performance 
in externally-paced activities. Competition in tennis, football, hock- 
ey and many sports contains such situations. 

In self-paced activities, there is a greater emphasis on attaining 
consistency in performance. Practice is usually fairly repetitive. 
Many externally paced activities should probably be learned ini- 
tially under the more controlled self-paced conditions. Ultimately, 
practice in externally paced actjyities should encourage famil- 
iarization with many situations. Young athletes need to learn how 
to anticipate, make rap^ decisions and dehionstrate appropriate 
adjustments to the situations They hjfve to learn how to think! 

Getting the Idea 

Regardless of the nature of the activity, you must decide^on some 
technique- for communicating to the athletes what they ar/ ex- 
pected to accomplish. Live demonstrations, films, illustrations, 
and written or verbal words are typical. Some recommendations 
are:' 

.1. Learners must have a clear idea what it is they are trying to 
accomplish.- 



2. Keep the orientation process simple. 

^ 3. Observation and modeling techniques should be used, es- 
^ pecially with younger athletes. 

4. Have the attention and interest of the athletes. 

5, Have the athletes optimally motivated to learn (too much is 
deteriorating and too little results in 'Boredom and inattentiorj), 

'6. Have athletes learn how to evaluate their present capabilities . 
so they can assess personal improvement ^d establish re- • 
alistic objectives for^ themselves. 




tennis ball and shooting a foul shot. 



7. Analyze the activitie? to be learned very carefully, along with 
the skill level of the athletes so that reasonable and attainable 
goals are established. 

General Practice Considerations^ 

Children are restless'and active. They can only handle so much 
information at one time. Your challenge is to offer adequate 
guidance, and then get as many of the athletes as possible 
immersed in the activity. Progress will be determined by the 
capabilities and motivations of the athletes as well as your in- 
structional techniques and communication style. 

Let us identify some common problems, regardless of type of 
sports, and suggest what can be done to resolve them. You are 
cohtinually faced with a series of decisions. In many ways, they 
result in trade-offs. You may gain one thing but lose something 
else as you make a decision. 

Communication. Be ctear in what you want your athletes to 
do. *When directions and cues are provided, the atfilete has to 
learn how to associate verbal labels for the expected movements. 
-Don't assume that the young athlete has already^made that 
association. The adult vocabulary is not the same .s^ a child's. 
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Developrpental as well as cultural factors must be considered. 
Jargon and speech patterns, which may be ethnic or racial, need to 
be understood if communication between the coach and athletes is 
to be elective. 

Fun. Why, not make learning situations enjoyable as well as 
. productive? Learning drills can be made into ganaes. Children 
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won't look forward to practice if the program is rigid and formal. 
Adults have learned to discipline themselves in order to work hard 
to attain goals; chlFdren have not. 

Whe^ practice sessions are more interesting, young athletes will 
be more inclined to go to practice and learn skills over a longer 
period of time You should develop a variety of learning games to 
maintain a high level of enthusiasm and keep the athletes active. 

Learning to think. The easiest way to coach is continually to 
direct the activities of the athletes. Formal, prescribed learning 
techniques promote the making of associations. The athletes are 
conditioned to follow orders Guidance is obviously necessary for 
learning purposes as well as for the efficient use of time. 

Basic techniques must be taught and repetition of movement is a 
necessity. One interpretation of skilled behavior is that it is con- 
sistently good and unlikely to be disrupted by various distractbrs. 
Skilled behavior is also reflected by adaptatiorrs and adjustments 
as they are needed. A skilled person knows how and wh'at to 
"anticipate, and to use the right strategies dunng competition. It's 
impossible to teach children to be prepared for every conceivable 
occurrem^e in gn athletic event, and to make^tbletes robots is not 
the answej^ They need to be encouraged to ttiirk, analyze and 
problem solve so that they will be best prepared for future unique 
situations This learning process takes time and patience on your 
part, but will help produce ^better athletes and more fulfilled 
children. ' • 

^ Reinforcement We all like to do well. As achievement comes, 
motivation is elevated, self-confidence becomes stronger, and 
performance improves. Athletes should be givfen opportunities 
and'challenges compatible with their capabilities. Achallenge^oo 
low is boring, while one too great leads to failure.Jrustration and 
disinterest. ^' ' 

Reinforcement can be derived from one's own interpretation of a 
performance or by feedback from someone else, like the coach. In 
either case, 'an evaluation of performance in terms of being 
successful or failing, good or bad, is important in determining the 
future interest, perseverance and achievem^t in spert! * 

Greater efforts should be made to encouragfe kids to compare 
their athletic performance with their previous ones rather than with 
others' performance. This results in self-competition versus the 
traditional other-competition. Many times, kids play well but lose in 
a game. Their performance niay have improved over the last time, 
ye! they are criticized and dejected for losing wjjen they played 
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well. Wby not praise, encourage and laok for the good when it 
exists despite a loss in competition? 

Rewards, Our society places tremendous/eliance on, matenal 
rewards. Kids and adults don't want to do anything unless they get 
"something " The real shame of It all in sport is that kids love to 
play, take nsks. self^evaluate, overcome challenges, and gen- 
erally, do many of the things usually associated with goodsports 
programs. 

Then we introduce the notion of winners and losers, of trophies, 
ribbons and other recognitions Soon, children are participating m 
sport for the sake of rewards rather than for the more ideal values 
usually associated with athletic experiences. 

Rewards should bnjjc be used if necessary They can help 
create an interest ift an activity and shape behavior. But for kids 
already intrinsically motivated to participate in sports, rewards will 
do littte to help and may do more harm tfian good. They may 
change the source of motivation from playing for enjoyment and 
wanting taclevelop skills, to looking forward to taking home some 
prize as an outcome of victory. 

Favorable attitudes toward activity can be sustained through a 
variety of suitable means as alternatives to a reward system. 
Practice and gs^es that are exciting, personally /ewarding^ene- 
ficial, and fun will continually stir up the young athlete's interests in 
sports and enctnjrage him or her to,enjoy sporting experiences for 
many years. Is this not ore of the major goals of youth sports 
programs? 

Emotions. The highly skilled athlete has learned to integrate 
muscular responses correctly and to demonstrate them at the right 
moment, as well as to use emotions appropriately. Feelings play a 
great role in how we learn and perfonri. Being too excitable or 
anxious will'disrupt any coordinated effgrt; learning and perfor- 
mance are impaired. If emotions are too low,, this may indicate a 
loss of motivation and under-attentiveness, also resulting in poor 
performance. There is an optimaUevel of emotions, or arousal, for 
each kid and activity. Help each kid discover hi^s or her level ' (Sep 
page 84, Figure 1.) • , 

You sho^Jld be sensitive to \he demands of the activity and the 

potential reactions of the kids. Some activities can produce fear, 

Leamiiig to hit a pitched baseball, to dive, to do advanced 

gymnastic skills, and tP ski are examples. Fear blocks learning. 

Yelling and screaming at kids won't help. Security and confidence 

have to be gradually built up, ^and wheathis occurs. It's amazing 

how muc.h skills learning can occur, v 
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Every child has different fears and levels of them although 
certain miations can usually be identified as potentially having a 
greater or lesser influence on most children. Consequently, ana- 
lyze each learning situation and each kid carefully. Modify practice . 
tec>)niques if n"fecessary and show the young athletes under- 
standing and sympathy when needed 

Conditioning. Remember that a child must be able to practice 
correctly'and sufficiently if performance is to improve measurably. 
Strength, endurance, ffexibility and speed relatedspecifically to the 
skills to be learned, must be developed in the athlete. A carefuf 
analysis of the demands of the skills will suggest the minimum 
physical attributes that should be present. 

Some of the youngsters may need to be provided with special 
exercises Practice of the^rrect movements requires th^e pres- 
ence of adequate-physical capabilitie's Tips on conditioning ar?^ 
described in Chapter 4. « 

Underlying movements. As the typical kid reaches eight or-so, it 
IS probable that i^^i^ing that is to be learnpd is completely 
new. Principles of the trartsfer of learning operate. Newly intro- 
duced sports skills require the child to put together once ex- 
perienced movements in an altered sequence, in a more refined 
way, possibly witti the use of projeptiles afnd special equipment. 
A good'coaching technique is to showihe learners the relation- 
^ ship between learned movements and new onQs. The tennis serve 
and ovechand volleyball serve are based on a smooth throwing 
pattern. If a kid has developed this*pattern.and understands the 
relationship between throwing and serving, the serving will be 
learned more easily and quickly. 

. Basic movement fundamentals such as throwing, catching, 
balancing, kicking and running underlie the potential for achieviv' 
/ ment in a number of sports. A wide range of movement ex- 
periences in early childhood should facilitate the acquisition of" 
"~ specific athletic skills. 

Analyzing the Young Athlete 

In the preceding discussion about emotions, it was suggested 
that you show considerable attention to each athlete with respect to 
ankreties. Actually, emotions represent but one of many charac- 
teristics associated with athletic 'achievement. As we can see in 
Figure 1 , an unbelievable assortment of personal attributes should 
be considered as fhey vary from kid to kid. 
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Some are obvious to detect. Many are not. Take a simple 
matter such as sensory impairment, for instance Many children 
have been diagnosed as being slow learners or mentally retarded 
until It was realized that they suffered from visual or hearing 
impairments which impend their performances and led to a 
misclassification. In the learning of many sports skills, it is also 
imperative that the sense organs be in good shape If not. such 
limitations will work to the disadvantage of the young athlete 

You should maintain a personal record for each athlete, con- 
sidering as many factors as you can and update it regularly This 
information will give you a better idea as to what to expect from the 
*kids with regard to athletic performance and general behavior, and 
will suggest the instructional and personal approaches you might 
take. 



Keep in* mind that 

1. All children do not learn at the same rate 

2. All children do not respond to the same instructional ap- 
proach in the same way. 

3. The greater the ideal presence of personal attributes asso- 
ciated with achievements in a particular sport, the greater the 

potential will be realized. . ^ ^ 

• ,f * 

4. Personal limitations can be compensated for (for example. 

hustle can overcome dertain deficits in .i^ze or skill), 

5. Children have different motives, values and interests. 

6» C^^lldren come from different types of families and have 
various type§ of influences and pressures. 

7. Children have different experiences and dissimilar potential ' 
for athletic success' 

8. Children mature at different rates, thus producing a dissimilar 
potential for learning^and fberformance. | 

Pondering these individual difference considerations (ancj those 
in Figure 1) is enough to make a grown person shudder! If you 
have to consider so m^ny distractions among k\(^s, how do you 
begin to coach them"? How is it possible to ^reconcile all these" 
factors and somehow help every kid to reach his or her athletic 
potential in the limited time you have to work with >them? 
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Sense-Acuity 

Let's be realistic. You can't. But you can think about them. You 
can be sensitive to differences in kids and aler} to what these niay 
mean in athletic>otential and performance. Whenever possible 
and when time percnits, give individual instruction and counsel. 

It's much more difficult to design and manage instruction for 
individu^s than groups. But the more heterogeneous the kids in 
the group are, the more they need special considerations. The 
rtiore alike they^are, the easier it js to treat them similarly. At the 
vefy least, try toflevise strategies th^t will accqmmodatethe hopes 
and capabilities of the young athletes who expect guidance — and 
understanding. 

Some* Specific Coaching Tips Concerning ilearning Process- 

es / 

» ^ f 

We now turn to some procedural techniques that might generally 
be applicable to most young leam^ Of course, we have already 
suggested^ja nu/nber of them. Look back at the advice provided in 
"Getting the IdeV' and ^'General Practice Considerations." Also, 
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after reading *The Child's Capabilities ' end ''Analyzing Athletip 
Activities," you should be able to draw out implications for instruc- 
tion. Here are some more tips. 

1. Memory. We do many things at the moment and then seemingly 
forget them. How many times have you looked up a phone number 

' in a phone book, dialed it, got a busy signal, went to dial it again, 
and were embarrassed/because you had to look up the number 
again — even though you had just dialed it 10 seconds previously? 
Sure. It happens tcall of us. 

Learning motor skills requires certain principles that can be 
followed to promote the way they ^re retained over time. Mental 
rehearsal is one technique: thinking through the act, thinking about 
it, helps to improve its retention. Have kids think about what they 
are to do, and after they have done it, rehearse it mentally. 

2. Relaxed Concentration. During the act itself, it does no good to 
think too much of the details of the movement The skilled athlete 
gets the right image of the act and executes it, focusing on the 
minimal number of relevant cues. 

Help the kids to identify the single most important cue or cues at 
the moment and to focus on them. As skill levels change, so might 
the ctJes. Skilled performance is smooth, correctly sequenced and 
,timed^^vhen there is minimal Conscious intervention during the 
activity. Pfeoriote concentration as much as possible, as distrac- 
tions cause jvariable performances. 

3. Anticipation. The importance of anticipation cannot be em- 
phasized enough^s a person becomes^killed, less attention to 
the immediate activity is required, so that more can be directed 
toward sul^quent possibilities. The mental system can be freed 
to anticipate, but it is another matter as to whether in fact the athlete 
does anticipate. ^ 

s We might even suggest that in extemally paced activities, 
proficiency is reflected in part by the anticipatory powers of the 
athlete. Expecting what might happen, being prepared to react 
accordingly, and then doing the right things is what skill is all 
about. You should prepare athletes to think ahead. Cue them. 
Guide them. Soon they will do it on their owfi. 

4. General Athletic Ability. Don*t expect that a kid who is good in 
one sport will necessarily be as effective in another sport. There 
are many abilities, no one general athletic or general motor 
ability. To the extent that sports are similar in the demands 
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placed on the* athletes, we might expect similar levels of per- 
formance. But that's.all. 

With very young children, there is a greater tendency to see the 
same kids excelling in various sports. -That's because size, matu- 
. rity and strength underlie achievement to a great extent. With 
development, skills become more sophistica'ted. Each sport re- 
quires a greater amount of specific practice for athletes to excel in 
relation to others, and athletes become differentiated. Some will 
practice very diligently at a variety of activities. They may be very 
motivated to achieve well in a number of endeavor^. They may 
even fulfill this desire. But by and large, it is more realisfcio expect 
acconnplishments in sports to'be individualistic with Increasing age, 
with the so-called all-/ound athlete more an exception than a rule. 

^5. Providing Information. Instructions and observation of others 
'help the young athlete get an idea of what is to be learned. But 
what happens after an attempt is made to accomplish the objec- 
tive? Ideally, the kid will feel or see how he did and attempt to 
modify behaviors accordingly. But the beginner does not usually 
do this well. Here i& where you come in, to provide information to 
the athlete about his or her performance. A young athlete will not 
improve without knowledge about performance and its results, 
(Initially, the child depends on extra help for guidance which 
should be provided as soon as possible in connection with per- 
formance, and as specific as he or she can handle. Yet the 
child should learn how to interpret his or her performance, this 
comes with experience and the dir*sction provided by the coach 
The less "natural*' feedback there is available to the performer, m 
such sports as diving, swimming, gymnastics, the rr^ore the de- 
pendence on the coach for information. The ultimate goal is to help' 
npke the alhlete more self-reliant and self-dependent. 

Telling the kid how he or she did provides guidance for sub- 
sequent actions. It also shows an interest in the athlete and can be 
a source of motivation. There may be a number of activities in 
which children can be paired off. with one practicing the sM\ to be 
learned and the' other providing feedback. This procedure ob- 
viously works out better with older athletes. An large groups where 
It is afnnost impossible for one coach to recognize thfe efforts of 
nnahy athletes, pairing off the kids tor mutual assistance can be 
helpful ' i 

Coaching Tips On Practice Strategies 

When organizing and an-anging practice sessions, a number of 
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questions can be raised as to how to best, teach skills for n<ost 
, children. Invanably, trade-offs c^ be anticipated in decision- 

making: you may gain one thing and lo'se something else. Then 
again, in some cases, there may be clear-cut advantages to one 
possible coachingmethod versus another one Let's identify some 
possible alternative practice strategies. 

1. Highly Guided Learning vs. Problem Solving Learning, 

Obviously you can attemp} to structure the learning experience so 
that kids are conditioned to respond as you cue them Or, you can 
have them try to acquire skills spontaneously in a trial and error 
manner. ^ . • 

Guided learning is highly efficient, leading to specifically ac- 
quired behaviors. Problem-solving learning takes more time but 
increases the probability of adapting to new but related situations. 
Of course, your practice sessions could and possibly should reflect 
both kinds of learning. A careful analysis of both the acfivitiesyou 
are teaching and the current and potential future deriiands on the 
athletes will help you dqpide how much emphasis should be placed 
on guided (product) learning versus problem solving (process) 
learning. 

2. Part vs. Whole Teaching Methods. Many activities can be' 
broken dowri into parts for purposes of inslructiori, or taught in their 
entirety. Take the Grawl stroke in swimming for example. One 
could teach the leg kick, arm stroke,/and breathing separately or 
together. The golf swing could be separated into parts and taught 
that way, or taught as a "whole." ^ 

As a general rule, . 
simple activities: whole method ' * ^ 
difficult activities: part method -> whole method. 

. In otter words, jf an activity requires movements that are 
synchronized sequenti'ally and/or at any one time, it probably can 
bfe learnt under the whole method of instruction. The crawl 
stroke requires different body movements to occur at the same 
time, and probably should be learned with a part method of 
instruction- 

3. Massed vs. Distributed Practice. There is only so much time 
to practice and so many skills we hope children will learn well. 
Should practice be continuous (massed) on one activity? Should 
practice in that activity be separated frequently with rest pferiods or 
with practice in other activities (distributed)? 
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Continuous practice is undesirable with younger children be- 
cause their attention span is relatively bnef and tends to wander. 
Changes in practice regimens and activipes shoujd liven things up 
and dimmish loss of attention and motivation. As children get oJder 
and/or s kill increase s, massed practice is accepted more readily 
and can be as effecfive as^drsTnbuted practice in the long run. 

4. Sequence of Activities. As. a guiding principle, activities 
should be-taught in such, a manner that ' 

a. they are- arranged hierarchically in a sequence in order for the 
the mastery of one level of activities to enable the learner to 
master the next level of activities, and so on, 

b. they promote positive transfer effects, nameiy, the learning 
of one activity will facilitate the learning of the next activity 

An analysis of the final skill hoped for in an activity and the level of 
skill at which the kids are located at any given time should lead to 
the identification and logfcal sequencing of activities. An example 
of sequential analysis of an activity appears in Figure 2. 



5. Simulators vs. "ReafI'* Experience. One of the ultimate objec- 
tives of your program is to prepare kids for competition, Practice 
conditions should closely resemble contest situations as soon as 
and ^s much as possible, and allow kids to practice under modified 
conditions if the skills *are extremely complex or progress is poor. 

There are many pieced of equipment on the market for virtually 
every sport, designed to assist learners in certain activities. Ball 
thro\^B^ machines in tennis and baseball, swimming aids, football 
devices, etc, ar§ geared to simplify learning experiences. They 
can be quite beneficial, but athletes may tend to rely on them too 
much if used too often. Once objectives are reached, learning 
, devices should be discarded if learning to perform under real 
• conditions is to be realized. 

Many times, however, real experiences are unavailable. For ex- 
ample, when cold weather and snow preclude outtloor practice, 
modified indoor practice can help athletes maintain the skills they, 
have acquired. 

6. Practice and Contest Conditions. To restate an important 
principle, practice conditions should simulate contest conditions 
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Beginner's Ice Hockey Program — A Partial 
Learning Hier^r^y 



, The learner shouW make^Jemonstrable im- 
pfovement in hjs mastery of the Jundamental 
skills of tee hockey and devetop an ertthu- 
stasm to practice diligently tx}th at the 



hockey diriK and on hts own He shoukl, 
also be eagec to participate m ice hockey 
clinics and foimal practice sessions 



' 2 I 3~ 

Be able to pass a Be able to control • 
puck effectively a puck (stickhandle) 
effectively 



i — ^ 5 r~ 

Be able to skate Be willK^g to practice diligently at the hockey 
effectively clinic and on his own. watch hockey games 

and participate in hockey clinics and formal 

practice sessions 



i 1 

Be able to cooperate Be abie to deoxxtstrate 
with hiS peers and a knowledge of and 
instructors adherence to the hockey 

clinic regulations 



Be able to shoot 
a puck effectrvely 



i~ 1 1 1 [ \ 

Be able to Be able to Be able to display Be able to Be able to perform 
stop effectively^. turn effectively skating agihty- , perform forward backward crossovers 
and balance " crossovers effectively 
effectively 



able to start 
effectively 



I 

Be able to 
parallel stop 
effectively on 
both the left and 
nght sides 



Be able to skate Be able to skate 
forwards effectively backwards effectively 



\ 



— n 

Be able to stop 
effectively on the 
left skate only 



1 

Be able to stop 
effectively on the 
nght skate only 



Be able to effectn^ly make a 
T stop with the left skats 



Be able to execute 
effectively a 'T' stop . 
with the nght skate 
forward 



^1 

Be able to stop on the inside 
edge of the nght skate when 
It IS the forward skate 



Be able to step on the outside edge 
of the nght skate if rfis the rear skate 



1 

Be able to execute 
eff^ively a ' V stop 
while skating backwards 
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Be able to demonstrate a 
knowledge of "edge-awareness" 



Be able to demonstrate the appropnate 
'^ody lean" required m the stopping action 



\ 

Be able to demortstrate sufficient 
balance, leg and ankle strength 
an^l^xibility 



Be able to demonstrate the 
ability to absorb a sudden^ 
fall to the ice 




, as- soon as possible. Kids will have to perform in front of specta- 
tors. They will perform under the emotional pressures of competi- 
tion, of winning and losing, perhaps under conditions of fatigue and 
even minor injury. i • 

As athletes become more acquainted with competitive contest 
situation's, they will leafn to perform more effectively. With more 
experience for the kids in actual athletic contests and practices 
closely resembling them, wp should expect familiaVization to breed 
desirable athletic behavior. As basic skills are learned, why not 
think of ways to make practice sessions -more "real" to better 
prepare athletes for what will be expected of them? 

7. Speed vs. Accuracy. As you may realize, there is optimal 
quickness and accuracy in movement that we try to teach kids to 
attain in many skills. Assuming that both factors may be-equally 
important in skilled performance, should you initially teach the act 
slowed down, with emphasis on the movement and form? Should 

. y^u ennphasize speed, reasoning that accuracy will come later? 

J Or should you emphasize- speed and precision equally in yogr 
instruction? 

The usual approach is to stress movement, form and accuracy, 
gradually increasing the speed of execution as practice proceeds. 
Yet, it might be detrimental to do this. A child could learn a tennis 
stroke very well and hit the ball very gently. But under competitive 
conditions, he or she eventually will have to hit firmer and harder. 
The movement must be quickened. 

Althbugh it m^y be more frustrating at first to practice a skill under 
both speed and accuracy conditions, this may be the best 
approach in the long run.^ With speed we lose accuracy and with 
accuracy we lose speed. In the tennis example, although accuracy 
in stroking was gaihed iQ[tially, it was, in a sense, attained under 
"false" conditions. Later the stroke must be modified to produce a 
harder hit. If the youngster started out stroking firmly, the best 
effects would have been realized. Once again you are reminded of 
' the general rule that practice conditions should resemble contest 
- conditions as much as possible. * * 

There are exceptions to (his rule, of course. A child who has 
difficulty ij) improving may need extra attention and special practice 
conditions. It would be better to slow the movement down so that 
certain problems can bp worked out. You certainly want to mini- ' 
mize frustration and lack of achievement. 
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' Putting It All Together Systematically 

1 . Analyze carefully the skills and activities that are to be taught, 
considering the ideal sequence to achieve your objective? 

2. Analyze sensitively the children under your direction to 
become aware of the general behavior al and skill charactenstics 
oUhe group, as well asliTcJividual differences ^ \ 

3. \tt^^^p^to apply information you have read Jiere to the w^y 
you design instruction for your practice sessions, for c0^hing 
IS both an art and a science, f 

A'^^^lematic analysis suggests a more scientific appKMch to the 
n analysil®^::$our athletes, your situation and the sktttS to be 
' taught. THise consideVations should enable you to deal more 
effectively with children as you attempt to teach them skills and to 
coach them in athletic contests. 

•Learning is, a complex process but one of your major roles is to 
help children learn skills, knowledges and favorable attitudes 
related to the sport. Start with the philosopliy that every child 
deserves to learn and to improve. You can promote this process if 
.you are knowledgeable about the sport, children, and how to 
communicate with them. . * 




Shaping Up chapter 4 
forCompetitidn 




Ronald Byrd 
' University of Alabama in Birmingham ^ 

Training, conditioning or getting into shape all mean simply 
increasing physical fitness. Most of you have your own ideas as to - 
what makes a person physically fit, but there are some important 
concepts related specifically to youth sports. 

m 




/ FITNESS FUNDAMENTALS 



First, what are the components of physical fitness and how 
should they be ranked in importance? Most coaches* agree that 
flexibility, strength and endurance are basic Sp^ed'is a factor 
which, combined with ^engtli, is fermed power. Endurance can 
be subdivided into local muscular endurance and cardiovascular 
endurance Balance, coordination and other factors might also be 
listed. You rank these in importance by the sport. Flexibility in the 
shoulders would be very important to a swimmer, while to a seco_nd 
" basemen, cbordinatiOn might be "of more concern, .Power is critical 
in football, and soccer players must have good cardiovascular 
endurance: 

The ernphasis on conditioning also depends on the level of 
competition. The younger the athlete, the more stress you should 
put on technique and skill, even at the expense of conditioning. 
Getting in shape is simply not as important for youngsters learning 
the basics, A minimal level is necessary to prevent injunes, but 
only when competition and winning become more significant does 
conditioning become more a rrjatter of concern. This is true for two 
reasons. First, with the development of speed and power that 
naturally accompanies maturation, young athlete are fnore likely 
to subject their bodies to levels of stress that .caulse injuries. 
Compare the forces in tackling by^ 8 and 14-year-old boys, or the 
centrifugal forces and likelihood of turning an ankle in rounding 
first base at full speed by children of widely different ages Second, 
conditioning is less important for younger athletes bec^iuse there 
are fewer opportunities to take part in sports or events in which 
conditioning could be decisive. The length of games is le$s. fields 
are smaller, and races shorter. 

You st^ld plan training with specific outcomes in mind, such.as 
stretching for flexibility, doing high intensity work for strength, and 
exercising over long periods of tiime to* develop endurance. Be- 
cause practice time with young athletes is limited, you should gear 
training to the demands of the specific^port. Jogging and pushups 
contribute to overair health and fitness, although they are generally 

, wasteful in terms of conditioning for participation in sports. For 
athletes in training, runners should run, swimmers should swim, 
and coachpfrrn other sports should select conditioning activities as 
closely related to the sport as possible. For example, rather than 

^have baseball players jog laps, they should do repeated short 
sprints with sharp, full-speed turns, preferably on a baseball di- 



amond Pitfchers develop the specific endurance they need by 
throwing. One of the best exercises for soccer players is repeated 
kicking. Explodihg off the line for short distances is valuable in 
developing power for foot6^11 players. Set uayojjr team's basic 
.conditioning program based on a careful anal^^of the physical 
requirements of your specific §port Advanced fitness for ad- 
vanced athletes requires more time and so the inclusion of some 
general conditioning can be better justified. 
-» Why acdtJhe resu^js of training so specific'? The body is ex- 
tremely efficient, adapting exactly to the demands placed on it If^ 
you aslj, It to adjust to watching television or sitting at a desk, it*^ 
responds by changing to the levels of strength and endurance 
required Conversely, if you overload a body by unaccustomed 
physical stresses, physiological adaptations occur which make the 
stress more manageable For example, the first time a young 
trackster runs a seven-minute mile in training, the overload might 
make it difficult to complete. But when repeating this seven-minute 
mile every .day. the body gradually adapts to the point where the run 
is no longer as strenuous With adaptation, a plateau in per- 
formance IS achieved because the stress is no longer an overload. 
Progression then becomes the key to higher levels of fitness and a 
new levef of stress mu'il be established, THis can be done by 
training at a taster pace or over longer distances, depending on 
whether increases in speed or in endurance are more important. 
These basic concepts of specificity, overload an6 progression 
apply to the development of any aspect of fifhess at any lev^l of 
a'thleticx:ompet)tion. 

Athletes may differ greatly in their^ physical response to con- 
ditioning Some seem to increase in fitnefssby leaps and bounds, 
others get little or no benefit.^ Any very fapi^ change in strength, 
endurance or other form of fitness probably results from psycho- 
logical adjustments to the task; physiological adaptation requires a 
long/ar tinrie Rate of maturation should also be considered. Early 
maturers may perform quite well in youth sport, but be subsequent- 
ly outstripped by late maturing athletes. Maturation does not only 
mean body size In fact, maturity in terms of specific functions such 
as cooKiination. spepd, etc.. might be more important for coaches 
of young athletes to consider If a youngster isn't endowed with 
physical abilities, no amount of coaching will make' him or her an 
outstanding athlete It might seem unfair, but the genetically 
superior child will probably excel regardless of coaching or con- 
ditioning programs Irt either casgo'our job as coach is critical in 
encouraging young athletes toward reaching their potential. 
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NUTRITION 



Nutrition is critical to young athletes. A balanced diet with foods 
from the four basic groups is essential. As a coach, you have little 
direct influence in this respect, however, if a playeris often fatigued, 
you migh't discover poor dietary habits are to blame, and tactful 
suggestions to the player and parents might be helpful. You can 
also sometimes help the obviously malnourished or overweight boy 
or girl by such gounseling. However, most nutritional problems are 
not usually obvious during relatively short sport seasons You 
should spend some team time emphasizing the fundamentals of 
nutrition and How proper nutrjtion affects performance. Such 
information is usually presented in classrooms, but it generally 

"^assumes special meaning coming from a coach. 

All through childhood, but especially just bqfore and dunng the 
adolescent growth spurt, there are unique nutritional needs. While 
the need for protein in college-age and older athletes has often 
been grossly overestimated, the growing young athlete needs 

^ greater quantities. It is imp^ative that essential amino acids 
(protein components) be present in th$ diet, ideally in eggs, meats 
and dairy products. For vegetarians, a variety of fruits and vege- 
tables must be eaten to ensure adequate^uantities of the essential 
amino acids. ' 

Milk and other daiiy products meet the great need for calcium 
and phosphorous for bone growth. Iron and vitamin deficiencies 
caused by an inadequate supply of fruits, vegetables, and enriched 
cereals and bread are not unusual, particularly in children of 
low-mcome families. The most common bad food habits are (1) 
poor or no breakfast, (2) inadequate lunches, (3) too much 
snacking, and (4) irregular eating habits. Ironically, participatirig in 
youth sports doesn't always, help to alleviate these practices be- 
cause of conflicts with mealtime ,and the ready availability of 
snacks. s ' - . * 

Another common nutritional problem is childhood obesity This 
is very serious for twd reasons. The obese children are penalized 
in athletics because they tire more quicklyf The iricreased inertia 
makes quick starts, stops and changes of direction in running much 
morQ difficult for ihcm. Second, and more important, obesity 
imposes a heavy penalty of poor health throughout life. Over- 
weight people are more suscef)tible to many maladies, the most 
importiint being cardiovascular disease. Theyobnger the person, 
the better- the chance of overcoming obesity and the greater the 
prospect for healthier adult life. Wj^at do you , the coach, have t6 do 



with this? The coach is a respected and intluential person to 
kids. Coaching that includes attentionrto values and to health as 
well as to the sport itself, can have a powerful effect on the lives of 
players. ' ♦ . 

"Making weight," the process of losing weight to participate in a 
weigTitctas&fication , is comi^non in gports such asfootball, judo and 
wrestling iKis practice, which is done by dietiri^, sweating heavily 
to lo3e water weight*, or by inducing vomiting or diarrheaKis firmly 
opposed by "he American Medical Association. The aiavantage 
gained by playing against naturally smaller children isinore than 
offset*by thaf potential harm of such an unhealthy approach, A 
coa,ch coulcr be legally liable for recommending or encouraging 
makingjiv^ght if an athlete suffers^any serious result. 

The young athlete whQ wants or "needs" to g^in weight is a less 
critical problem. "Needing" to gain weight for sports is ques- 
tionable. The best, most efficient athletes are lean. Smallness is 
certainly a disadvantage in many competitive situations, but the 
size of the athlete might be entirely normal for his or her present 
level of maturity. Retarded growth may occur from malnutrition, 
but usually maturation and normal growth take care of what is 
probably only a temporary inconvenience rather than a serious 
problem. Don't automatically recommend ah increas^e in food 
intake; there is seldom a good reason for simply padding the body 
with fatty tissue. First, look at the parents for genetic influence. 
Are they also small or lean? If not, find out If there is a possibility of 
poor dietary habits. 

With regard to pre-game meals, allow about two hours*between 
eating and playing'to permit time for digestion to be completed if the 
meal is primanly carbohydrate, as it should be. Proteins and fats 
are 'Slower to digest and may remain iri the stomach for hours, 
hinaering performance in some athletes. This is less of a potential 
prdDlSm in young athletes than for those subjected to more intense, 
longer competitive' situations. Unless ybu are coaching age-group 
swimmers or runners involved in long distance events, pre-game 
eating patterns don't demand much attention. 

' ( 

ENVIRONMENT 

The young athlete can adapt to environmental stresses as well 
as to the physical stresses of conditioning. The body adjusts to 
heat, cold or alti^de in very specific ways that make subsequent 
^exposures less stressful. The most common problem of environ- 
mental stress occdr either during play in a relatively different 
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environment, or during preseason or early season practices when 
boys or girls are still unacclimatized. There are sound arguments 
for and against post-season regional, national and international 
playoffs or championships. Since the situations exists for some 
sports, you must consider the physiological effects of playing in 
special environments. 

You should also accept the fact that players coming out for 
practice may not be well adapted to the dimate for two reasons (1 ) 
practice may begin at the onset of seasonal changes when there 
has been neither sufficient time nor exposure to the hotter or colder 
weather for adjustments to occur, and (2) many children tend tp 
avoid the discomfort of extremes of heat or cold, which limits iheir 
aiclimatization. 

Cold 

Temperature alone is not a -complete index of the degree of 
stress Dry cold is less chilling than wet cold, and wif ■ 
stress in either case. Examples of the effect of winc 
below. It IS important for you to realize that wheth>^ 
blowing at 1 0 mp h or the athlete is running in calm air '< 
chilling effect is the same. 

Equivalent temperafares in windy conditions 

Thermometer readings (op) 
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Your primary concern in cold exp6sure should be prevention of 
injuries. The younger the athlete, the less the chance of muscle 
pulls from inadequate warm'-up. But because of the great dif- 
ferences between individuals' susceptibility to such Injuries, you 
should never allow play or practice without qdeauate warm-up. 
The amount necessary is Influenced by proper clothing Warm-up 
suits and uniforms should be light, loose and in layers fqr best 
insulation. Vinyl, nylon or oiner such waterproof warm-up clothing ' 
shQUld be rernoyed when the athlete starts to sweat , to ^llo\*. 
evaporation. If there are periodic breaks in the action, replacement 
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of clothing may be necessary to prevent heat loss. Obviously, 
coaches and bench jockeys producing less heat than active 
athletes have to wear enough clothing to prevent excessive heat 
loss. 

Excessive cold exposure, generally of exposed skin, causes 
chilblains and frostbite. The red, itching skin of chilblains is not 
dangerous but is a warning that the exposure is at least bordenng 
' on excessive. Frostbite is aiiother matter, the damage to tissues 
caused by this critical injury requires immediate medical attention. 
Frostbite can range from freezing with itching and numbness to 
tissue death. 

Loss of manual dexterity in the cold can result in injunes to the 
hands and fingers. Other injunes may result because of the loss of 
"feel" and grip .strength in the hands. An example could be in 
losing control of a bat or hockey stick and thus hurting another 
player. 

Physical fitness level is directly related to the extent of regular 
physical activity. Unfortunately, during the winter many young- 
sters are less active than at other times of the year. Thus, if injuries 
are prevented by proper use of clothing and warmup, winter sports 
can be most valuable, making an important contribution to health 
and fitness. 

Heat 

' The challenge in exercising in hot weather is to dissipate rather ' 
than conserve heat as is the task oh a cold environment. Evap- 
oration of sweat is the primary means of ridding the body of tne 
excess heat produced by muscular activity. Clothing interferes 
with evaporation, so young athletes should wear loose, light- 
^ colored, porous uniforms. The less clothing the better in a hot 

• environment. Although protective padding is necessary in some 
sports, it is an insulator and can cause heat-related complications. 
Obese children have built-in insulation in their fat and are more 

^ sensitive to heat stress. ^ 

High humidity aggravates heat exposure because it hinders the 
evaporation of sweat. Wind and cloudiness also affect the severity 
of any degree of heat stress. The difficulty in Simultaneously 
considering heat, humidity, air movement, and cloud 'cover is 
obvious. The most practical approach is probably subjectively to 
judge theienvironmentaf conditions'and watch foi^xcessive stress 
in the players. 
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Overexposure to heat can range in severity from muscular 
cramping to heat exhaustion and heat stroke. Heat cramps can be 
prevented by adding salt to the diet. There is little tf any reason to 
subject childre^n to heat stress levels which call for salt tablets 
Salting their food should always be adequate. Salt depletion can 
also lead to heat exhaustion, as can excessive water loss Heat 
exhaustion is charactenzed by dizziness, fainting, loss of physical 
and/ormental coordination, and a cold skin Rest, replacement of 
water and salt, and medical consultation should follow. Heat 
stroke is an extremely serious disorder requiring immedrate medical 
attention. Symptoms are a hot, dry skin, temperature over lOS^F, 
and irrational behavior. 

Any sign of a player's inability to cope with the combined stresses 
of heat and exercise should be taken seriously Because children 
are relatively less able to handle heat stress, coaches have a great 
responsibility and should be conservative in any situation where 
doubts exist concerning how to proceed. Unfortunately, there con- 
tinue to be heat-related deaths in athletics, most of them attributable 
to illogical practices by coaches. 

What else can you do to prevent such a tragedy? Constant and 
close observation of individuals under stress is basic Second, and 
probably most important, every player should have access to water 
at any time and be encouraged to drink before, during, and after 
activity. Commercial glucose-electrolyte solutions may be used, 
but plain water is adequate. Third, practices and games should, if 
possible, be scheduled in the early morning or in the evening after 
sunset if environmental conditions so dictate Finally, acclimati- 
zation to heat stress should take place over a period of one to two 
weeks by actually. exercising in the heat at gradually increasing 
intensities and for longer penods of time each day Children should 
not be rushed into competition or heavy conditioning without such 
insurance. 

Altitude 

Exposure to altitudes over 5,000 feet reduces the athlete's ability 
to supply oxygen to the working muscles, this is detrimental in 
sports requiring much cardiovasclar stress, but is unimportant in 
activities requiring less sustained exercise. Distance running, 
distance swimming, aqd soccer would be affected while baseball 
and football would not. Best performance is within 24 hours ,of , 
arrival, unless weeks of exposure is possible. Any sightseeing in 
conlnectlon with competition at a high altitude should follow, rather 



than precede a giame. There is less real danger for the young 
athlete from this stress than from cold or heat exposure. 

Inclefi:)ent Weather 

The decision as to whether or not to play or practice in inclement 
weather should rest solely on the welfare of the child.. If you feel 
there is increased danger of injury, you must cancel. Practipffig in 
the rain may be dangeroDs in baseball or soccer, but^enefit 
runners who would profit from better heat dissipation by a cooling 
shower Unless there is lightning, in whicK case play should 
cease, no blanket recommendation concerning inclement weather 
can be made. Rain and snow pose no particular physiologic threat 
beyond the possibility 6i playing surfaces, balls and other equip- 
ment becoming so slippery tjjat injuries might result. The loss of 
important practice time, or a game having to be reschedulea snould 
never influence your decision. The only thing the matters is, "Is 
the health or safety of a child likely to suffer?" 



SPECIAL CONDITIONS 

4 

Physical Examinations ^ 

Physical examinations are routinely required of high ^hpol and 
college athletes. ^ They are too often not compulsory for (he young 
athlete. There is no logical basis for this inconsistency, bhijdren 
in organized sports programs should have an annual physical. It is 
unrealistic to expect to have a team physician, bufyou may ask 
parents to take the child to the family physician. Volunteer or 
low-cost screening is also often available from interested phy- 
sicians or through a local health department or medical society. 
Whether the decision is an unqualified OK to play, a conditional OK, 

' disqualification, or a suspension following treatment^^and/pr. re- 
examination, you must respect the decision of the physician. (For 

/V medical opinion regarding physical examinations, see page 95.) 

Injuries 

Because of the lack of an on-the-field physician, a heavy bruden is 
placed On yi^»i as a coach. You are responsible for giving first-aid. 
You must judge the severity of injgriesj^^nd you must decide whether 
a boy or girl shoyld continue to play. Under the pressure of 
competition, you must make quick decisions that will not only affect 
the outcome of the contest, but can also havgjong lasting effects on 
the player's health. ^ 
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Generally, if an injury is serious enough to necessitate the removal 
ofa player from game, you should not gamble by returning the boy or 
girl to competition without referral to a physician and a' written 
release by a physician Less severe injurils require your on-the- 
field judgment of each case 

Never take any player's complaints lightly. Some injunes are 
obvious, in some instances your patience and judgment will be 
tested Rarely, cases of sudden death in young athletes occur. 
Almio^t inevitably, there was a history of ignored symptoms of 
cardiovascular disease Unfortunately, we associate rapid pulse, 
paleness, nausea, labored breathing, and chest pain with heart 
disease only in adults. The fact is tfet congenital defects may 
escape a physician's notice dunng a physical examination, but show 
up during the stress of practice or play. All such cases should be 
referred to a physician for careful evaluation. While such defects are 
rare, the death of a child that you are'coaching would be more tragic 
if you could have 'prevented it. 

While most injuries are not severe, you must always be mindful of 
the safety of your players. The following are not meant to be 
all-inclusJve Every sport and every situation presefft their own 
hazards However, the overall incidence of injuries can be reduced 
by: 

1, Proper and thorough warmups, 

2, Good conditioning, both pre-season and in-season ^ 
3 Use of good quality and well-fitting equipment 

4. Good maintenance of playing areas ^ 

5. * Well planned, relatively shprt practices 

6. Use C)| tapable officials 

7. Pr^6ason physical examinations 

• a/Knowt^dge of first aid^y the coa&h 
i Readiness of the coach to refer the injured to a physician . 
1 0 Unwillingness to expose any child to undue risk of injury or 
of aggravation of an existing injury. 



Drugs 

The use of drugs to improve athletic performance is generally 
discouraged and is cause for disqualification by most sport associ- 
ations. Unfortunately, both prescription and non-prescnption 
drugs are too often available and used, even in youth sports. While 
^ small advar^tages in performance or tramability can sometimes be 
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gained, there are potentially harmful side effects that can result from 
disturbing one's normal physiology. ,Apart from the side effects, 
some drugs are habit forming and .others remove t)uilt-in safety 
factors Worst of all might be the development of permissiveness or 
even positive attitudes towards drugs in general. There are sound 
biological, ^hical, and legal reasons for not being a part of the 
athletic drug scene There is no substitute for proper conditioning 
and good coaching. s 

SUMMARY 

Shaping up for competition is a complex process requiring atten- 
tiorl to all sorts of details. Penalties for inadequate training include 
poor performance and a high incidence of injuries. But when your 
team is welhconditioned, among your rewards is the knowledge that 
you have contributed toward enabling each boy or girl to ex- 
penance the highest level of success consistent with innate ability. 
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Getting Them 
Up, Not Uptight 
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Chapter 5 



Linda Bunker and Robert Rotella 
University of Virginia 



The Right Coach is Cnuclal 

The head coach of a competitive youth sportsTearh is in a very^ 
enjoyable, yet challenging and responsible position because the 
years between age 8 to 18 are crucial to each child's physical and 
psychological development. The participants irf youth sports are 
searchi"ng4or understanding of both themselves and thosa sur- 
rounding them. .The youth coach must know how to help each 
athlete on the team develop his or her potential to the fullest. 
Athletes who are taught to feel good at)0ut their potential will enjoy 
practicing and seek additional instruction. We must turn all ath- 
' fetes on to sport rather than turn some on and some off, depending 
on how high orslow we perceive their ability. 

The coach can have as close a relationship with the young athlete 
as almost any other person besides the child's parents. The coach's 
behavior and attitude are often a model for the players. If the coach 
is positive and confident, the athletes afe likely to assume these 
characteristics. 

To help each member of the team perform to the best of his or her 
ability the coach must realize the importance of the athlete's mental 
attitude and emotional control, two variables that often separate 
great athletes from mediocre athletes and successful teams from 
mediocre teams. 

It is vital that coaches of young athletes bear two points *in 
mind. First, the young athlete is in the most important, formative 
years Bnd must learn how to handle the anxieties associated with 
sport performance. Second, some youngsters who may not appear 
to have physical or psychological characteristics likely to lead them 
to a high level of athlette success are far top often eliminated from 
sport participation, before they are 12 years old. This practice is 
unacceptable. With care and guidance, many of these young 
participants can have many positive expeijenc^s and devejop into 
fine athletes as they mature. 
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Following is a "Letter to My Football Coach" describing a negative 
coach relationship: --^ 

Dear Coach: 

You won't remember me. It was just a few years back. I was one 
of th osekids that turn out every year for freshman football without the 
slightest idea^of how to play the game^ Think hard. I was the tall, ^ 
skinny kid, a little slower thah'itbe others. 

Still don't rem ember? Well, I remember yo^ Uemember how 
scared I was of you when yWd slip^our hands together and yell 
"Hit!" I remember how you used to laugh at me and guys like me 
when we'd miss a tackle or get beat one on one in practice. 

You see, you never let me \)\ay in a game. Once in ^ while, when 
you'd be givfng a chalk talk to the first string, I'd get to play a couplo^of 
. downs of scrimmage. 

I really admired yoD. We all did. But now that I'm a little older and 
a little wiser, I just vyanted tolet you know that you blew it. I didn't 
play football after my freshman year. You convinced me that I didn't 
have what it took, that I wasn't tough enough. 

I remember the first day of practice, when you asked for all the * 
linebackers. I wanted- to be a linebgicker. The first time I tried to 
tackle somecjne I got my helmel ripped off. All I Jiad done was lower 
my head and hit. No technique, fio tackle. 

You laughed. You^old me I ought to be a xjuaterback, that I 
tacj<led like one. All the guys laughed. You were really funny. 

Another time» after I b^ame a guard, I missed-^ block — in 
practice. Of course. The guy sidestepped and I wound up*with a 
face mask in the mud. 



"C'mon! You hit like a girl," you said. I wanted to hit. ^^ntqdto 
tell you how much I wanted to hit. But if I had, you'd ha\l5lattened 
me because you wer? tough and didn't take any back talk. 

We ran the play again, and I hit the same guy a pretty good shot 
this time. When I looked at you, you were talking to another coach. 
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I'm the first to admit that I was pretty bad. Even if I had been 
coached on technique; I still would have been a lousy football 
pfeyer I was one of those kids who was a coupleof years behind my 
peers in physical maturity and strength. 



That's where you messed up. I grew up.tBy the time I was a 
senior, I stood 6'5" and weighed 220. I couldn't fly, bat I could run 
pretty well That non-athletic freshman could now throw a baseball 
harder than anyone in the state I was drafted and signed by a major 
league baseball team. 

, When my strength started to increase about my junior year, the 
varsity coaches drove me crazy with requests to turn out for 
football. I told them I didn't like the game 

"But why nof^ You're a natural'" ' 

"I dunno, Coach. I can't explain it. Football is just not my game." 

Looking back I really regret not playing football. It would have 
been a lot of fun. Maybe I could even have helped the team. But 
thanks to you, I turned against the game before I ever reaJJ^ got into 
it. A little coaching, a little encouragement, and who^nows? I 
guess I'll never find out. 

You're still out there, ) see, coaching the frosh and sounding 
mean I wonder how many potentially good athletes, kids that are a 
year or two behind, that you will discourage this year? How many of 
them will be the bjJtt of your jokes? 

It took me a while to learn that your "toughness" is meaningless. 
You're just a guy who played a little second string in college So 
what have you got to be so tough about? 

How sad. ^ You're in a position to do a lotjof boys ^lot of good. But I 
doubt that you will. You'll never give up a chance tp look "tough" and 
sound "tough." You think that's what football's all about. 

I know better. 

Larry D. Brooks 

From The LeaguBn September 1976, page 2 
Published by the Virginia High School League, 
School of Continuing Education, 
University of Virgk^ia, Charlottesville. 
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Some youngsters may never become great athletes, but they ;too. 
•need'and deserve )ust'as much time and attention from the coach 

The goal should be to foster an enjoyable and motivationally 

attractive environment so ttiat these youngsters remain involved in 

sports at the appropriate level of competition. 
There are many ways to encourage a positive mental attitude m 

practices and games. Participants in youth sports are usually highly 
. motivated to listen to the coac^, learn and improve their skills The 

co^ch must be surato maintain and increase this highly motivated 

stafte. 

^ 

Emphasize the Positive 

We must efnphasize the posrtive, rather' than the negatiy^. 
aspects of each individual's perforrhance Situations sTiould be 
planned, especially in the early stages of practice, to make the 
young athlete feel successful If the young athlete leaves practice 
with feelings of pride rather than shame, he/she ^11 continue to be 
attracted to sports^ be interested in discovering weaknesses or 
mistakes and be willing to correct them. 

Young athletes have had a limited range of exR^rlences They 
dont know if they have great, .'average or. poor athletic ability 
Youngsters wh^ are constantly told that they are talented and are 
made to feel that way, start believing they are talented and often 
perform as if they are — a self-fulftlling prophecy. What athletes 
believe about themselves is often more important than their actual 
ability. 

Initially, young athletes should be frequently and consistently 
reinforced with verbal praise and genefal approval for their efforts 
Too much criticism will cause children to lose.confidence in their 
ability and therefore lower their aspirations It takes a special kind of 
coach to be able to find something good to say to each player 
Anyone can hurt a child's ego with, "You blockhead, can't you catch 
anything but ^ cold," or "Oh, brotlier, we've got a bufterfingers 
, Bobbie on our team." Such cpmm^ts can devastate a young 
athlete's self-concept and desire to participate. 

We must find ways to make all children feel good about them- 
selves,.even a if is only how well they look in their uniform or hoVv well 
they run th^ bases, or block. In time, positive reinforcement and 
rewards should be harifled out with greater selectivity aprd less 
frequently. Praise should be given only when the'^oung athlete has 
improved and deserves it. Thi^pproach will increase the athlete s 
motivation to athieve and make the coach's rewards more meaning-f 
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ful. The result should be an increase in effort and enthusiasm 
displayed in practice and games. 
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Many college and professional coaches use cnticism, sarcasm, 
fnreats and punishment to motivate a team The youth coach must 
recognize that there are important differences between the way top 
level athletes can be motivatedand the techniques most effective for 
young athletes Threats and punishment can havaa very detri- 
mental effect on the young athlete Few athletes at that ageS;^ave 
the confidence necessary for these techniques to be effective 
motivators. ^ 

If situations arise in which threats or punishmer^ts must be used^ 
be certain^ they are appropriate dnd foHow through with them. 
Threats of punishments ^may be somewhat useful if the athletes are 
winning consistently and are becoming overconfident and less 
coachable This approach should certainlyjDe the exception rather 
than the rule. * 

'It IS extremely important to create positive team morale Co^^ 
operatrve teammates can help each other in learning new skills as 
well as providing a desirable social environment. The coaCh can 
affect the afituation significantly by^ the use of equal time rules to keep 
all of the athletes happy and motivated and to encourage the more 
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skilled athletes to help their leammates improve their skills. The 
cx)ach rhust be sure that athletes of lesser skill are not ridiculed for 
their mistakes by the more talented players. Eqriphasis should be 
on encouraging anO rewarding effort. 



Awards and Motivation * ' 

Youth sport teams typically provide a wide variety of awards — 
trophies, plaques, i^ckets, ribbons, certificates— tp inspire players 
to practice and play harder. We must carefully cx)nsider the 
possible positive and negative effects of these rewards in terms of ^ 
immediate and^future performances. Most children enter into 
youth sports with- a high le^6l of intrinsic motivation. They par- 
ticipate because- they enjoy it, " want to master and control their 
skills, or feel and look cornpetent, are likely to practice dil|igently 
over long periods and perform at a higher level. They are iqtern^lly 



ticipate mainly for a reward. This motivation might be reduced by 
the frequent distribution of awards so spmmonplace in today's 
youth sport programs. Most likely^ we ^re unintentionally causing 
many youths whoj^ere onginally intrinsically motivated and at- 
tracted tp sport to^come extrinsically motivated. 

The extrinsically motivated child would likely respond with an 
increase in immediate performance when awards are presented.' 
Extrinsic rewards for children under seven years appear to be quite 
effective because they are regarded as a1x)nus. But after the age of 
seven, children begin to view rewards just for taking part as a bribe, 
which causes a reduction injnotivation. The long-range effect's of 
extrinsic motivation are not nearly as appealing as those of intnnsic 
motivation. The extrinsically motivated child would likely drop out if 
rewarcjs were eliminated. Hopefully, youth spirt coaches recognize 
that lifelong performance and enjoyment are more fulfilling than 
temporary goals. 

fKvjards for Outstanding Performance. Another common prac- 
tice in youth sports programs is to. reward athletes for the quality of 
their performance, which usually mcr^ases their intrinsic motiva- 
tion Unfortunately, many young^letes never, benefit from these 
rewards; they don't- think theyhivfe)the ability <ever to attain the 
awards If v^/fe want to help each'^athleteTeach-tiis or her maximal 
potential, we shoul^ npake it possiblaiftr ea^Jn child to receive an 
award Af the beginning of the season?Ve coach, together with 
each young athlete, shoufd set specific goals which the athlete 
must attain to earn the desired awardf Car^ should be taken to 




insure that each child practices diligently to achieve the awarcl, and 
that the goals should not be beyond the athlete's ability. 

In general, children eight years and older shp.uld not be presented 
With awards merely for participating Awards related to individually 
established goals for quality of performance tend to increase mtnnsic 
motivation as long as the child' believes he or she is physically able 
to attain thq award. 

Ar^xiety and Performance 

Competitive stress van origmafte from many sources — the 
nature of the game, from vyithiitthe individual, coach, teammates, 
friends, parerits, fans — and m a variety of situations (practice 
, before,^ dunng and after the game) For most athletes, a sport 
contest IS no^ relaxing and/or always enjoyable. Often, their 
behavior is quite different from the way they normally behave off the 
sports field It is the emotional involvement which makes sports so 
attractive and at the same time so frustrating and upsetting to so 
many youngsters^ 

By their very nature, sports are likely to producfe anxiety. When- 
ever a young-athlete is faced with a competitive situation, doubts 
about the outcome are apt to surface^ causing anxiety This'un- 
certainty about the outcome causes many of us jo spend the days 
and nights prior to a contest worrying about whether our skills are 
sufficient to altoiV us to win Another source of anxiety is strategy^^ 
All teams plan and practice strategies geared to winning, and 
concern overtheir effectiveness produces a greaf deal of anxiety. 

Another element likely to cause anxiety is luck The outcome of 
any sport contest rpay be influenced in varying degrees by good or 
bad "breaks" — a good or bad bounce, an unfortunate injury, a 
mistakep call by the umpire or referee, a gust of wind, br the sun, 
'getting in the athlete's eyes Luck is always unpredictable. If.we 
(think about it rationally, we would realize that good and bad breaks 
will, by the law of averages, eventually even out. Unfortunately, 
most of us dwell on the bad breaks rather \han 'Jne good ones. BTad 
luck accounts i(A nriany losses, but wins are usually because we 
worked harder* By blaming luck for our defeats we allow emotions 
to control us, whicb can be detnmental to athletic performance and 
*to ^effective coaching decisions. 

Anxiety, obviously plays an Important role in youth sport. Each ' 
element 1n sport can ,be anxiety arousing. There are. however, 
many other causes of anxiety in sport which may onginate |pm 
sources ' exterrfal to the athlete himself or the very nature of 
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sport. Tl?e fact that sport holds a revered position in today's world 
may cause children to establish unrealistic expectations For 
example, older atNietes are paid enormous^alanes. given scholar- 
* ships to school, and are held-in high Esteem by a large segment of 
the population. ^We r^^^ard success in athletics. 6ut wealso punish 
^nd create feelings of shan?e among individuals who' are un- 
successful in athletics. This system of rewards and punishment 
attracts children to sport, but it also produces a fear.of failure — a 
major producer of anxiety.^ 

Emphasis on competition and winning can cause young athletes 
a great deal of stress As youngsters start to improve, they^often 
raise their level of aspiration to unrealistic heights and are therefore 
never pleased with themselves. If the young athlete, also starts 
believing that others' expect great performances of him/her. the 
athlete may put himself or^herself under even more pressure ^ This 
kind of pressure, wjietheTit derives from the participant, parents, 
friends or the coach, will never allow the athlete to be completely . 
happy .with his/her performance. 

The youth coach must understand the relationship between 
anxiety and sport performance and how to^maxirhize he^lthy^ 
emotional development in all young athletes. Anyone who has 
^been alone in an unfamiliar and dark environment knows that fear 
and anxiety can distort perceptual abilities. Because perceptual 
abilities are needed for effective sport performance, the overiy 
anxious athlete wiTl not usually react in the appropriate manner 

Anxiety can also distract the athlete from concentrating The 
football receiver needs to focus "attention on the bair to catch it The 
basketball shooter must be able to focus on the front or back of the 
rim The baseball or Softball batter must be able to concentrate on 
the ball. 

The overly anxious athlete will not be able to focus attention on 
the appropnate task. The player may begin to worry about ^hat 
others 'are thinking as attention drifts. During competition the 
athlete's attention becomes mis-directed The athlete may direct 
attention on the anticipated consequences of poor performance 
'What will others think "Df me if I lose?" "Does my coach think I'm 
' ' terrible?" "Are ^ny Wends laughing at me?" "Am I letting my 
teammates down?"' 'Will my parents be upset with me'^" The 
athlete who has been performing poorly may also further impair his 
or her perfomnance by worrying about the effectiveness of his/her 
* technique. The njore often the basketball shooter mi^^es, the 
greater 'the worry about elbow position, wrist position, follow- 
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through. The more often players worry about the jP'n of the ball or 
who they're supposed to block oUt for the rebouna, the more their 
concentration will.be misdirected and their performance will suffer. 
Clearly, it becomes a circular problem. 

Don't Psyche Them Out 

Mosi coaches believe the best way to prepare a team for a 
contest IS to increase tension and arousal to its maximal level — 
that if athletes are ndt ''sky high" prior to a game, they are not 
men tally prepajed or not really interested or motivated to play The 
coach seldQftsa[ecognizes that the relaxed athlete is likely the most 
prepared^ ar^pelf-confident.. Far too often, the coach, who is 
usually ver^nerVous, regards the relaxed athlete as apathetic and 
unpfepareatbnh^ upcoming game. ^ 

All athletes do not necessarily pterform a)\ skills'^most effectively 
at an extremely high level of arousal. .Coaches want to know more 
and more about the level of arousal which is best for the»r team or 
for individual players. It is clear that most coacihes get their teams 
up too high , partially because the only model available^he pro or 
college football coach. This is an inappropriate model for youth 
coaches because advanced athletes perform more effectively at a 
high level of arousal than beginning athletes and maximal arousal 
levels differ for different kinds of skills. A low level of arousal is 
most effective for skills requinng fine, coordinated movements, 
steadiness and ballnce, such as^hitting and pitching a baseball, 
quaterbacking in football, sen/ing in tennis, penalty kicks in soccer, 
field goal kicking in football, short iron shots and putting in golf, 
skating figure 8's, and archery, tiowling, and fencing skijis. On the 
other hand; sports involving mainly large muscle movements, such 
as blocking or tackling in football, running, wrestling, weight lifting, 
or swimnjjng races, may be positively affected by high arousal 
levels. An intemr^fediate level of arousal is mpst effective for most 
basketball, soccer, lacrosse, hockey and gymnastic skills 

Coaches should try to find the optimal arousal level for eacti* 
athlete Jn general, th^ athlete needs to be aroused to a level 
above his normal^ resting state for any sports skill. When athletes 
are apathetic^ they may need to have their arousal level inereased, 
however, for most athletes their arousal levels are already in- 
creased *at game time. Often it is difficult to differentiate. between 
thd apathetic and the overly anxious, nep/ous athlete. The supe- 
rior coach'kpows each athlete personally and can tell the difference 
. between the apathetic and the overfy aroused. The inverted-U 
relationship between arousal and peKormarice irppires that ath- 



leies must attempt to discover their p,eak arousal level, anything 
below or above it will cause their performance to deteriorate. 
Veteran athletes usually know what this ideal level is, but young 
athletes need a great deal of help and guidance from the coach. 



FIGURE 1 



INVERTED-U RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AROUSAL AND t 
PERFORMANCE ^ 
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Figure 1 , Arousal level. 



We need to teach young athletes the importance of relaxation to 
tiv:reasp skill performance Young athletes can be successfully 
taught to relax through progressive relaxation exercises as \^ll as 
through deep and slo^ breathing exercises. 



Maximizing the Practice and Game Environment ,^ - * 

Practice The coach should be sure th^t practice sessiofW are 
designed to allow each team member to acquire new skills and 
.build confidence Encourage enthusiasm and avdid frustration for 
each athlete Remember that young athletes develop to their 
potential at different ages. Avoid any emotional upset to the young 
athlete who might not yet be very highly skilled. 

Wheneyer new skills are being learned>^actice drills should be 
' conducted in a relaxed atmosphere Fans and/or parents should 
be discouraged from attending practices until skills have been well 
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mastered Cortipetitive dr;!ls should also be excluded from prac- 
tice plans ustii an advanced skill level has been attained ' 

In the initial stages of skill acquisition, young athletes should be 
encouraged to expenment with the skills andjigure out how to 
perform or apply them in new situations. As they explore and 
attempt to perform the skills, the coach should offer feedback and 
encouragement to each athlete, letting the athlete know which 
^aspects of the skill he or she is performing correctly, followed by 
corrections and refinements of the skills. Solving involvement of 
each athlete and providing an environment which maximizes 
success for all will eliminate anxiety and frustration which can 
interfere with skill development. 

Occasionally athletes become bored mih practice, usually 
'when the tasks are too easy Tfie perceptive coach will recognize 
this problem and increase the complexity and ^difficulty of the 
tasks However, practice at a skill should not cease just because • 
the athletes >bave done it correctly once or twice. Continued 
practice in a variety of situations will insure ovferlearning which is 
helpfu>for skill retention,- confidence and relaxation, qualities that 
are conducive to better performance in the game. 

Comp^tive drill is effective for motivation after the relevant s.kills 
are well learned At this stage, competition will be beneficial 
because it usually elicits the properly ' learned and executed 
skill As the season approaches, practice sessions should begin to 
approximate the game situation as closely as possible Increased 
levels of arousal might be' induced by practice games and en- 
^couraging parents and other spectators to attend. This should 
prepare the athletes, get them used to an audience and make them 
more relaxed in the real game situation. 

The emphasis should be, on improvement and enjoyment m 
practice Athletes should be taught that winning is imjjortant but 
that losing is not the end of the world. The most important point is 
that the athlete strives for his or her own personal goals and for 
team goals 

Games. The mere anticipation of an upcoming game can lead to 
a rather abrupt increase in anxiety and arousal levels for the young 
athlete and the coach The coach may feel that his/her honor is at 
stake The coach isn't actually playing the game but rriay feel 
, highly aroused, and unfortunately, an uptight coach may make the 
athletes highly anxious^ The coach must be calm on' game days 
for a relaxed coach can greatly help the. athletes' performance! 
The coach who understands the importance of relaxation will be 



sure to impress on athletes, f^arents, fnends and fans the value of a 
relaxed atmosphere. 

At games, parents and fans should be encouraged to cheer and 
applaud not only good performance but also displays of effort 
Booing and catcalls from fans should bel)rohibited Parents in 
particular should be made aware of the detrimental effects of an 
overemphasis on winning. They must realize that even a sad look 
on their face when their child loses or performs poorly can be 
damaging to the young athlete. On the other hand, an environment 
in which there is a complete absence of stress is not ideal or 
realistic either. The youth sport environment should be shaped to « 
maximize the positive physical and psychological development of 
the young athlete to be able to strive for a goal and accept success 
or failure as temporary. 

Post-Game. A team meeting should be planned immediately 
following a game, whether it is a victory or a defeat. A victory wiir 
allow the team to share the euphoric feelings and come back down 
to earth. After a defeat, the meeting allows the coach and players 
to discuss problem areas, bright spots and what skills need* 
continued practice. TJaa coach should point out strengths and 
stress the probabilit/of doing better the next time. 

The parent's role following a contest is also crucial Par^ts 
must be encouraged to show love and encouragement no- matter 
how the child performs. 

; Conclusion ' * 

The coach of youth sports plays an important role. We-must fully 
understand the relationship between anxiety and performance. 
The coach should be sure to provide an environment which allows 
each child to develop to his or her fullest potential. 
■ The athlete who is taught to feel good abbut his/her potential will 
enjoy practicing and working toward improvement. We must be 
sure we are turning all athletes on to sport rather than turning some 
on an off, depending on the way we perceive theil- ability Wh^ 
athletes feel positive about themselves they will be motivated 
toward lifetime involvement In sport. 
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Chapter 6 




Leo Trich, Jr. 

PONY Baseball. Inc. --r — 

Understanding the Program .« 

First, familiarize yourself as much as possible with the workings 
of the program and league. You may want to ask questio'ns to help 
you evaluate the program. What are its goals and objectives? 
Does It stimulate physical and mental growth? Is it affiliated with a 
state or rtational organization or is it strictly local? What are the 
advantages or disadvantages of these various arrangements? 
And perhaps most important of all. do you feel )his {jarticufar 
program can achieve the ideals and goals for which it strives? If 
you are to produce a desirable effect on young people, you must 

: believe qpmpletely in the prograrfi. » 
~ Make every effort to cooperate with the league officials or - 
administrators of the organization. They too are often volunt^ers 
and share lour interest in helping young people. The way you 

address yoiJi'self to those officials and game officials (umpires, etc ) 
will be vyatch^ very.carefully by the children you coach and their 
parents. Your example will influence their behavior as well.' 

You And Your Team 

Noyv, for the first timeJ you look at your team —living, breathingr 
enthusiastic young pepple. Just as you are assessing their ability, 
size, behavior and^rsonality, they, too, are formulating their 
opinions of yocrtry to make that first encounter an' easy and 
honest one. 

Make your approach honest; don't pretend to be something 
you're not. Coaches are "fire and brimstone" coaches, whire 
others are more casda). Be yourself. Yoiing people usually soon 
figure out what is real and what is not. ^ 

Building a relationship takes time, so don't expect to know 
immediately all the right things to say "or do\ Take nme to get to 



krjow >therD and let them get to know you. 
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^ In a team sport situation there is usually more than one adult 
supervisor. These additional coaches or assistants play an impor- 
tant role in the success- that you,' the players and the team wijl 
have. Whenselecting assistants, becertaintheyshareyourdesire 
to help young people and some of your philosophy or style of 
coaching. "V/hen you cannoijattend practice sessions or games i 
you'll rely on your assistant coach or coaches to take charge So r 
.that they will not totally lack experieace, let them share in the duties 
and responsibilities of practice and game situations It's important 
that they relate well with the team members. Their ability and 
desire to work directly and effectively with your players will b6 of * 
great help to you during the season. 

Organization and Practice • 

If practices are to accomplish all that is expected, they must be ^ 
.>ivell planned. Practice ^ime will be at a premium and therefore 
should be utilized to the fullest They should also be interesting . 
' and fun. This is not to say that hard work and advocating dedica- 
tion and devotion to improving one's ability should be abandoned ^ 
Do the best you can to achieve both. . . . 

Although many practice techniques wil be done on a team or 
group basis, often subject to time limitations, it may be worth the 
added effort to concentrate cjn youngsters who don't learn as fast 
as others Taking extra time during practice may not be the 
answer. Because of the delay caused and in fairness to the other 
players, perhaps additional time before. or immediately after your 
scheduled session wiljj}^ in everyone'^ best interest However, all 
youngsters shoul^ receive equal opportunities during regular prac- 
tice periods. You should allow for individual progress while accom- 
plishing a feeling of team effort, and unity.^ Since no two persons 
are alike, it should be understoorfand expected, whether you're 
working with a two-, three\ or four-year age span on any given 
team, that there are developmental differences among youngsters, 
' even among those of the same age. That difference is not^pnly in 
' physical abilities, but in emotions and personality as well. ^ 
^ A very important asp^t in coaching is proper encouragement 
and positive reinfo'tegment at the right time These young people 
for varipus reasonss personal ambitions, love of the sport and peer 
pressures, will be giving their very best? even though it may not 
always seem that way to you, the other players or the fans, 
especially after the fifth batter in a row has been walked, or the third 
fumble in as many carries has4aken place. In almost every 
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instance, however, that youngster will be doing his or her very 
best Being too critical at such a time can be damaging to a 
youngster's self-confidence' and desire to continue with a good 
attitude A kirKl. understanding word can go a long way, esp^clally 
frorp the coach In this. situation you become the most jmportant 
critic of all" Constructive criticism and occasional disciplining' 
should be done atpractice sessions rather than m game situations.^ 
A "pat on the back" for good attempt is just as important as one for 
the game-saving play. Some youngsters wifl never enjoy the thnll 
of single-handedly winning a game or being the star pitcher, yet 
their desires and efforts may be just as intense Let them know you 
are aware of those efforts and that they play a significant role in th^ 
overall success of the team It takf s extra time, but-the benefits will 
' more than-make it worthwhile. * 

" ' > *^ 

Safety ' * * \ 

Always stress safety, to your players. Even the most innocent 
horseplay can result in senous injury The sporting gqpds industry 
has done much tolmprove safety equipmdfit," Take full advantage* 
of these protective products. In most sports»jeven the size of 
equipment is important to the well-being^ of/our players. Batting 
+ielmet sizes, protective padding, he'SSgears, etc., must be pro- 
perly fitted. 

The quality of equipment must also be examined. ^ Saving money 
Jn the purchase of an infenor piece of gear may result in a much, 
more valuable loss caused by injury. Instill in the youngsters a 
sense of respect and need for such equipment, and encourage its 
use. 

Another aspect of safety is the facility used for the sport. Wet 
infields, dirty^gym floors, etc., can cause serious and unnecessary 
injuries Whether indoors or outside, be certain the conditions are 
suitable for the hard type of play achieved at a successful practice. , 
The "big game" is' not worth the loss oLplayers by avoidable 
accidents. * it ^ * 

Keep'em On Your Side W 

During the course of the season it will Ipe very helpfiJrto you and 
the program to establish a cooperative spirit between the players,, ' 
parents, arid yourself Parents will be dedicated. Ipyal fgns who 
can pe valuable workers for fund-raising projects, concessrors 
standjs. and transportation Keep parents informed and involved in 
league or team' projects. 



Begin any sport with a pre-season orientation for parents. Ex- 
' ^plain theobjective of the program^nd what will beexp^cted of them 
and their youngsters. You will find them interested and apprecia- 
tive. * ^ ► * ' 

To prevent problems later on a fevy points you might want to* 
"cover during, your discussion with parents a^ (1) Heip them 
^understand and accrept the capabilities and limitation of the players 
Added pr*sures at home created by over-%xpecting and per- 
fectionist attitudes will tend to hinder the youngsters' progress. (2) 
Stress the importance ^f iheir "adult" behavior ih the stands as 
spectators and aftfer the game Their childrjen will be influenced by 
their actions. Embarrassment to the parents, players and league 
can be prevented if conduct i^ corvtrolled (^) During games^and 
practice sessions, you and your coaching staff mdst ^e in co/itrol.^ 
Let it be known that "extra coaching" from parents can cause' 
cOnfusiSn and probf^ms not only foe their child, but for thre entire 
team as well. As team Jeaders, your decisions must be final and 
respected. .(4) The game, whether a win or a Joss, should end with 
the^ climax of the game. Advise parents not to dwell on the 
rniStakes or shortcomings o! the game or event. The players know 
better than anyone else if they have erred. One word of en- 
couragement IS more beneficial than a lecture filled with criticism. 

Communications between you and the.parents should continue 
beyond this initial orientation. A constant communicative relation- 
ship >A/itKparents is essential throughout the season Team picnics 
or outings are not only fine social activities; but are good for morale. 

• ' Willingness To Listen 

The ability to communicate effectively with young people is a job 
not often thought of, but it is perhaps the most difficult responsibility 
to execute correctly. Their lives can be as complex and difficulty 
adult life. . . ' ' ^ 

. At times you will be required to act as "a sounding board and a 
Jfetener. Their problems will vary from seemingly unimportant 
/ matters, such as a t>rokea bij<e or the loss of a favorite glove, to 
- problems at home or school o?^vjth a Vsweetheart." 

.These problems are real and e5ctfernely important to them. 
Unfortunately, problems can even reach the magnitude of drug- 
taking^e'ntal disturbances or other equally critical situations. You 
^ are rtot exp^ected to have all the proper educational background or 
expertise to^deal withlhose types of rare conditions, but yjou should 
be prepared. Showing concern for that individual is ^n important 



step. Depending on the severity otthe problem, the parents should 
*be alerted. Although ypu may not be -able 4o help directly, ref- 
erences to a proper agency or someone who can help will do the 
mosfgood. , • ^ 

Becoming involved in the personal lives of others is not some- 

. thing one should seek. However, if help is requested It would be 
urifairand against the best interest of that young person to refuse to 

- help. 

Final Th^^ght 

Teaching the fundamentals of the sportin which you are involved 
is only part 'of your overall' duties. As a volunteer youth leader, 
there is a substantial difference in the'goals and objectives you 
should have, compared to thdce of a paid athletic supervisor on a 
high school, college, pi professional level. These youngsters are 
not only playecs on your team, but neghbors, schoolmates of your 
own children, and just plain frends, thus your dealings are much 
more intimate. ^ . 

Do not try to relive your own, ambitions through their efforts; 
always keep in mind that these youngsters have specific desires 
, arid goals of their pwn. Share the moments of gladness and 
victory, but be prepared to feel their anguish in defeat or rejection. 

In some ways, your job is demanding, but if handled properly, the 
rewards Jb yd) as well as to the young people you serve, go far 
beyond financial value. , ^ 

There wjll bq^times when everything seems to be going wrong. , 
You may even come under cnticism for your game strategy or for 
not^ arguing with an umpire over a close call at second. But a 
simple comment from one of your players like, ''thanks, coach" or 
an. unspoken expression of'pride and joy in the face of a youngster 
who has just got his first hit or caught his first pass will erase most, if 
not all, the taxing experiences. 

Legal Liability ' / 

Most amateur youth athletic organizations offer legal liability 
insurance coverage to their member leagues vyhich protect league 
officers and directors in the event of legal action requiring payment , 
for bodily injury or death, or destruction of property caused by * 
accidents^ arising out of operations Involved in* the condgct of^ 
league activity. 

. Release forms or waivers signed by parents are advisable, but 
•may not provide complete protection because (1) a parent cannot 
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though a waiver had been signefl. 

The responsibility of the coaiih. in the everft of injury, is to use 
reasonable car^ and diligence in oWaining' competent fnedical 
care The seriousness of injury, particularly to the head, should not 
be a matter for guesswork by the amateur coach. If 4here is any 
doubt at all, the player should be examined by a physician or at a 
medical facility. Coaches should be sure parents or legal guard-, 
ians are advised. - 

AcciSent insurance covering medical costs for injury, to players, 
coaches and league officials is offered through organized youth 
leagues or loc^l insurance agents. Many players are covered by 
faipily medical insurance plans, but be sure that all players are 
covered. If the league djDes not purchase accident coverage, it js 
advisable to obtain the name of the company providing ipfsurance 
coverage for each player's family ^each family's ihsurar/ce certifi- 
cate humber, and the name of the family's physician. Such 
information should be readily available to the coach at practice 
. sessions, games br other league activities in case a player requires 
hospitalization when the parents (or legal guardian) are uhavail- 
able. i 

Another problem involving judgmenrby the coachis the return of 
the player to^ractice following any serious injury. The best policy 
is to require a permission slip from an attending physician, or at 
least the parents or guardians "or the player, st^irlg the date the 
player may return to team activity. 

Before each Riaying season, it is advisable,'*since state laws do 
. vary, to have an insurance agent, a lawyer, or someon?^else, who 
may be simila^l^ familiar with insurance Jaw in your state to discuss ' 
acts which might constitute negligence on the part of the coach, 
ancKlegal liability insurance in general. In the years ahead you'll 
see these young people froni time to time. And §^)on they won't be 
quite so small as they were during' that season played not so long 
ago. The satisfaction of belping young people, of watching th^ir 
development not merely in ability but mentally, physically and 
socially will t^e gratifying to'say the least. * 

.Many Heartwarming experiences will turn into fond rr(emories' 
that you will eftjoy and relive many times over. And when you have 
achieved such a technique for capturing a glimpse of the past, you 
will have captured a part of youthUhat youcan keep 'and cherish 
forever. 
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MEDICAL ^CONSULTATION* 



Physical Examination , 

All youths entering a sportSHWogram should have a thorough 
physical exafmihation by a phystSian who is aware of the important 

All youths entering a sports program should have a thorough 
physical examination by a physipian who is aware of the impor- 
. tanceoftheexaminpreventing'debilitatin'^if^riesand^atnta^ ^ 
health. The physician should be aware of medical conditions 
which require further appraisal by a consultant specialist. For 
example, no child with a cardiac defect should'be excluded from 
participating in a sport without a consultation with a cardiologist 
who is knowledgable concerning heart defects in the young.* 

An annual complete physical examination is not necessary for 
every youth. A repeat complete evaluation should be perfomied in 
a youth who has been injured or has had a significant illness 
between seasons or sports. , For the healthy youngster, an evalu- 
ation-of vital signs, especially blood pressure, should performed 
' , annually, and a complete evaluation every other year.- 

In Case of Emergency 

Every tearri shquld have a team physician whcf is present or 
readily available for game and practice sessions. If an injury 
requires immediate treatment, the family should sign a waiver 
permitting the team physician to care-for the child. 

S * A Qualified, physician should be on Buty at edch varsi^ty football 
t gacne and available but not necessarily [iresent for all games where 
participants are under 14 years of age. The physician should be 
^ available^preceding the game to evaluate any athlete's fitness to 
" pla<^. The physician should also be available on the field during the 
games to examine and perform any needed first aid procedures ' 
' and to decide whether: ' 

, 1. The. player is capable of continued participatten without 
increased risk pfjfurther injury or aggravation 6f existing injuries 

, ♦2. The piaye^hould not continue to play because of the / 
likelihood that further participation could result in aggravation of/ 
the injury or a more serious injury. If this decision is reached-, th^ 
physician should: ' • . / 

• " ' I 

* *Thrs section on Medical Consultation was written by William B Strong, M D , 
' ' Pediatnc Cardiology. Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, GA. 

s 
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a Determine if the injured athlete needs immediate referral < 
to a hospital or other medical facilityror 

^ b. Determine that although the athlete cannot continue to 

particij^ate in the game, the injury, while demanding medical 
attention'and further evaluation at a later time, does not justify 
immediate transfer to a medical facility. 

^ At half-time and following .each game, the squad should be 
assembled in the dressing room and the physician, in the presence 
of the coach , should re-check any injured athlete. Each team must 
remain in the dressing room until all injured athletes have, beeci 
checked and properly care'd for. 

Athletes who are wholly or partially ambulatory may be trans- ' 
ported to the hospital 'or appropriate medical facility, by auto. 
Serious and non-ambulatory cases should be transported by 
ambulance. " \ " , * - 

When the athlete is sent to a hospital or other medical facility, the 
referring physiciaa should call thehospital'or facility and notify them 
that an athlete with an injury i& being sent and, when possible, give 
^ ^the diagnosis The physician should also notify the medical facility 
'<)f th§ athlete's condition at the time of referral. 

Recommendation Concerijing Head Injuries in Football Play- 
ers . ' 

, Any athlete knocked unconsciousduring a game Will be remove 
from the game and not allowed to return. The athlete ^hould be 
checked by a'' physician during the game and, if necess'ary, 
• immediately follovying the game, and if the condition justifies, the 
patient should be removed to a medical facility for further eval- 
uation. Any athlete who is dazed or groggy or who has loss of 
memory or other symptoms of a head injury must be removed from 
the game and remain on the sidelines for observation by a 
physician for at least one "quarter. The f)hysician /fiay keep the 
athlete out of the game longer if it is in th^ athlete'i. best interest. 
The athlete^should also be evaluated immediately* a^Jer the game 
and if the condition so justifies, be sent to a medical facility fo^ 
further evaluation. • 

This policy which has beenin effect at the high schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia for more than five years, has elimihatejj a lot of con- 
troversy as to who .should or should not be allowed to return to 
participate following a head injury. If this recommendation is 
accepted by the coaches throughout youth league' football, and' 
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made mandatory of this committee (Committer on Pediatric As- 
pects of Physical Fitness, Recreation and Sports of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics) a progressive step toward reducing the 
number of serious consequences following head injuries will have 
been taken. 
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' Winning l^hl 
Everything Nor 
Is It the 
OniyThing! 
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Chapter 7 



V 



Wafter^E.-Cooper 

University of Southern Mississippi 



Players generally believe'that Winning Js important, but not as 
important as ftawng fun. In & recent survey, 72^ percent of the 
players indicated they Would rather play on losing team than sit on 
the bench on a winning team. /"j & ' 

, ^ome criticak questions that arise about jwinning and losing in 
youth sports programs are: i ^ 

- * What are the purposes and goals of youMi sports programs? ^ 

• What are the problems relative to the jg-oper emphasis on~ 
wiranin^? » • . , l ' 

• How can a proper appraisal of performan|;e and appreciation 
for sport become an integral part of progr^s? 

- • What are cons tructive responses to VirLing aijrf losing for 
» coaches, players ina spectators? * • T . . 

• What about parent-child relationships in Win-lose situations? 

• What are some key tips on the emfiiasis on winning? 



\ Wb can't let people get hold of ohr kids and make them 
think they've got to win. The winning great. You strive for 
it. You try to do it You compete to But if we lose, we 
lose. I've never been in a football gatne where there wasn't 
enough glory for everybody , . . winriers and losers. ^Hhink 
that's something we've got to keep inVnind. 
George Leonard in The Ultimate Athlete, notes; 
Competition can be placed in the prbper perspective, as an 
aid to achievement and a matter of gko& sportmanship. The 
short-term excitement and intensity cr^atedby the overblown 

~ desire to win at all costs can be replaced by a more durable 
excitement and intensity sprrnging frorh the athletic experience 
Itself. We may discover that sportsjnd physical education, 
re formed and refurbished, may provide us with" the best pos- 
sible path to personal ehlightenment and social transformation 

- in this age. j 



Joe Patemo on winning . . . 
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Jamfes Mich^ner, author of Sports in America} pleads' with 
V i fathers, -mothers, volunteer^coaches and others to listen to knowl- 
^ edgeable professionals in physical education and recreation,' 

. . . They are not agaifist rugged games for boys, they wa^t 
their sons to engage in rough and tumble of childhood sports'^, . . 
BUT THEY ARE AGAINST HIGHLY STRUCTURED LEAGUES 
RUN BY HYPERTENSIVE ADULTS, URGED ON BY QV^R- 
ENTHUSIASTIC FATHER^ AND-MOTHERS.^ 

Michener goes on to write, 

h believe" that children, like little animals, require play $nd 
competition'' in order to develop: • 
j / believe play is a major agency in,civilizing infants. 

I believe big muscle movement hqips the infant establish his 
balance within space in which he will henceforth operate, 

I believe that competition, reasonably supervised, is ^ss^n- 
" tial to the full making of the individual. — 

Childrerfshould have the widest possible experience of play 
— there.are exercises that even two-moiith-old irifants c§n be 
given by Jheir parents —but heavily organized-competttton with 
end-of-season championships should not be initiated U^fore' 
the age of twelve/if then. ^ . « 

I must relate a personal story involving my eight-year-old son 
Patrick, who has had tvyo years of "T" ball baseball. In Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, all youngsters who come out are placed on a team, 
"unifomris" are t-shirts and caps, — there are no practices or forrnai 
coaching, and^no standings are kept durihg the six-week, orie- 
game-a-week schedule. All went well -for Patrick and his tea^-.^ 
mates during their first year of six wins and no losses. Pafria^^ 
asked me many questions^about rules, from tagging up aftei^^ 
balls which was very confusing, to force-outs on bases. |ve 
pitched together, bunted, hit and so on — a-vQryconstructive 
experience. * ' • J 

' ' - The Second year begari well, with a win, but then two losses. 
Each time, my boy hung his head and trudged off the field with tears 
in. his eyes. I told him. I'YouVe worj maybe moVe than your share. 
' now you're learning to lose. It ddesn't feel good and shouldn't, but 
- you'll get over tt. You tried-hard — you did your best." Withirkfive • 
• ^ minutes he had recovered and went down the street for more play. 
-1 hope he Gdr> keep sports In this perspective — prepare well', do 
the. best he can, and accept the results. 
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Piirpbsfds and Qpals of Youth in Spbrts 

Havighurst, in Deyelopmentat Levels o/P/a/(1976), describes - 
some of the problems of competition for youth in ,our society; 

Playing to win, in a competition, enham^es both skills and ^ 
strategy. The competition provides motivation to practice and 
improve skills, and it also encourages careful planning of * 
strategy to win. Although some people decry competition, thi$ 
writer sees ir as a fiighly valuable ^nd desirable experience in 
th&livek of growing youth, as long as it is regulated and spread ' 
out over enough activities so that practically every youth can . 
achieve some degree oiT^uccess in some area or areas of ' 

_ competition. , ' ^ . , 

Therefore the activities Jn^ which competition takes ^fyace 
should bB planned arid administered so as to maximize oppor- 
tunity for success in some areSts. This suggests the importance 
of a wide variety of activities in wjhich competition functions — ' 
not only in athletics, but also in dramatics, music, scientific 

.experiments, debate, chess, foreign language facility, the 
writing of short stories, poetry, 'etc, 

Havighurst's model, "Developmentaf Levels of Play," could be 
quite helpful in organizing and supervising competitive situations ^ 
for youth f&ee Figure 1)*. 
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This mcxlel relates key developmental concerns across age 
levels. Recreation and school professionals in physical education 
and coaching should work with volunteer groups in understanding 
developmental concerns in organizing and supervising youth 
sports programs. ^ 

FIGURE 1 



Forms and Functions of Play 



/ * Self-initiated. Expjoration of body * 

Birth to 5 and immediate surrounchngs. Sensory 

' basis for building concepts of physical reality, 
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Social Play . 



Individual Play 



12 to 20 
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Figure 1. Developmental I'evels of play, Havighurst (1976). 
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Most authorities agree that youth sports leaders should. - 

• At ages up to about 12 years, emphasize development of 
basic skills, learning rules ahd strategies, and developing an 
appreciation for participation. 

• Emphasize individual and Jeam performance rather than 
winning the contest. 

Gradually develop the emphasis on winning championships 
rather than superimpose the pro and college mocJel on .young 
kids. 

• Carefully select coaches and provide training programs to * 
overcome concern? in overall development, as well as%pecific 
sports skills. 

• ^ Familiarize parents with the gaals of the program and their 
^ constructive role. ' - , 

• /A/ways respect the dignity of every participant ' Let the child ^ 
makathe choice! 

• Allow every participant to experience success. 

• Help youngsters understand the feelings of winning and 
losing \Sy af)praisal after all contests. r 

• Consider activities and contests in which the primary goal is 
cooperation rather than competition. 

• Understand the role that youth sports prx^grams can play in 
the development of .§elf-understanding (positive self-concept). 

• Provide alternative activities so that one activity doesn't 
require all available free time. * ^ 

• Provide for^the younger participants (up through age 12, 
maybe 15) the opportunity to participate — no cuts! 



RttooM Vt—k 9f NovMtUr 26 »o D«e*»nUr 1. 1973 By Outrlct M. Schub 
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KOM'NOi/ ON, Au SHOmtK 
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It is vitally important that these or similar goals be discussed and 
drafted in writing for the training of coaches and the orientation of 
pacents. Constructive competitive sport^rograms for y^outh do 
not obcur by chancel ' / 
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^ In a recent study of 289 Little League foolballplayers, ages 9 to 
15, it was revealed that players generally likdd their coaches, but 
did not want them to: - 

• yell a lot , 

*• become angry over a loss 

• be too tough 

• smoke and swear • • 

• always want to win . * . - 
The values the players felt they receive^! were: 

• getting in shape 
_ knoN^ing the gamp hPttpf „ 



, ' : -VyiJ? 

• learning to work with others 
•'.sportsmanship 

• forming friendships ' . ' * ; ' . ' 

• having fun . ^ 

/* '* 

This would seem to be fairly typical of youngsters, so why^don't * • 
we Jisten to the kids? ' ' ^ ^ 

Stephen Kaufman wrote recently, *1n triumph or in defeat, a good 
job is still a good \op" . " 

"Goodtiifte?*' Kaufoiaawcote. lvMyJatheroncascreameclajLni 
during tpi^ of my six little league baseball seasons, 'Win your 
games then you'll have a good time/ " Kaufman continues: 

* . .And so the boy is hustled into the appropriate little leSgue 
program, where emphasis is placed on winning rather than: 

enjoyment of participation ^ 

the .satisfaction *of physical exercise c*^ * ♦ 

the pleasure of working up a sweat * ^ ' .» 
, • getting in shape 4 ^ ■ 

• having a good time. - , . ' ^ 

Appraisrng Results for Players arid Parents 7 

* A proper perspective 'on winning^ahd losing is 'a very im^rtant 
component of successfully organizing and supen/ising competitive 
yoyth sports programs. Rainer Martens, a sports psychologist at ' ' 
the University of lllinoisrnotes: 

' The erux of the problem then is knowing when yi/inning is 
over-empljasized. Actually it is not as difficult as it may appear 
to detect the win-at-all co^ts philosophy. We can with sofrie 
' accutacy infer coaches* motives by observing their behaviors,,^ 

„ - icia ■, 



• when coaches play injurid youngsters 

* • • when they leave players sitting 6n the bench the entire 

season, and • ^ ' 

• when they routinize practice so that it becomes a complete 
^ bore. . ^ 

Over-Emphasis Is Indicated: When In the frantic race to be first, . 
N the developmental objectives blur into the background,, win- 
ning is out-of 'bounds. 

Terry Orlick of the University of Winnipeg says that in youth 
sports, rewards depend on the'defeat of others and emphasis 
always seems to be placed on some numencal outcome. He. 
writes, "Games of acceptance must replace games of rejection." 
-^^-He-alsasuggests4bata4)askH^^ 
is that two or more people or teams want what only one car^have 
(i.e.. the ball or the victory). 

Thus Is bee omes a question of how far each will go in order to 
•get the ball or to achieve the victory . . . It also becomes a 
question of how one reacts when they do not get the ball or 
^hen they.do not achieve the scoreboard victory^ ' 
'The coach of youth must realize there is more to the athletic 
contest than who wins or loses (ojutcome)' and that appraisal of 
Pertor!:oaDP.9.cturing.aQdL aftecthe^contest is^needed* ..... . 

The 'Outcome-Performance''^'Model. suggested by Martens, 
offers the volunteer coach^ajneari^s of understanding and organiz- 
' ing himself for appraisal of performanee. Individual and team^ 

• during and after competition (See Figure 2). , 

' The'doach should continually appraise strong and weak points of 
performance. A, 'chart of commejnts' could easily be kept during 
^e game to be used in the after-the-game team meeting and later 
practices. Thus the 'outcome^ 6f the contest diminishes in im- 
portance as improvement in skill and behavior during the contest is 
cortstantly referred to. " ^ 

Comparing oneself with others becomes very important .to 
children in grades four, five.or six. To excel iamotor skills is one of 
the most prized abilities of children. 

' The evaluation from, significant others. e.g.. parents, peers, and 
coaches is vitally important fo children. Examples include: 

• Parental pride and appi-oval after a touchdown and dis- 
approval after a fumble 

• Cues elicited 6V fearrimates when superior or inferior players 
come up to bat in qritical situations. Teammates praise or 
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FIGURE 2 
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Figure 2. Win/lose — performance matrix. Martens (1971). 
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rebuke, opponents sometimes congratulate or ridicule and 
spectators ofter cheer or jeer. 

• Assessment by Caches of players* in picking the team, 
choosing who starts and who substitutes, and selecting all-star 
candidates. , 

Social evaluation constantly Indicates to the chiW whether he 
or she is a winner or loser — a success or a failure! Therefore, 
.coaches* parents atnd peere must be aware of the impact they 
have on a players subsequent understan^ding and acceptance of 
him/herself. , ' ' ' . ^ 

Win or Lose, Why? 

, Glen Roberts of the University of Illinois, has related winning and 
losing in competitive youth sport to the attribution theory in psy- 
chology. This theory, which has been labeled the "common 
sense" approaph, asks, how do people make sense out of out 
complex world?. 

. ~ 111 , ' • 
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People seem to perceive four major causey of winning.or losing: 

1: Ability ^ . ' ' 

2. Effort 

3. Task Difficulty 

4. Luck 



Successes or failures may be attributed to internal controls (ability 
or effort); while others might be determined by external factors (the 
difficulty of the task or luck). 

• Someone suggested that in attribution theory, it's not whether 
- yoiLWltLOJtJose, butwhereyou placethQCredit^blame^A^udy by- 
Roberts of 200 Little League baseball players deals with the causal 
attributions children make wben they win or lose a game. T^ams 
which consistently won credited the successes to their ability and 
did riot consider ft diminished when they lost. Teams which 
consistently lost attributed their losses to' poor ability. Players on 
winninateams that lost attributed high effort tathtfmselves„but low 
effort to other team members. 
Roberts^as writtert: ^ — 
: ' Teams which consistently lost w^re rpore likely to attribute 
—saccBSS'to^arlstablBlautom\ rrmslbmgfeamdTdmexp^^^ 
that winning a game would insure success in the future. 
Previously successful teams, on ihe other hand, attributed 
failure to unstableiactors, thus expecting to win in the future ... * ' - 
Unfortunately, young athletes who continually lose, feel that the ^ 
outcome of the game is beyond their personal control and may 
\ eventually drop out of the activity, possibly even resort to mal- ^ 
. adaptive behavior. These "perennial losers" may exhibit learned 
helplessness and not be able to perceive the success-effort 
'•relationship. . 

. Can coaches help yo^undlrstartd^he success-effort relation- 
, ship? Ye^f we organialso that 6very child, particularly under 

. aboutlSyrorsof age, experiences some successes. Howcanwe 
w dalhis? ^ f 

Try putting all players back in/the pot after five games and 
randomly assign them to tearhs; ,4nd repeat this after 10 games.- 
. Then keep winx'loss records for i»^ch^s (if they still want them)! 
The coach who now goes 15'win^, noJosses, hasdone one heck of 
a teaching job. The coach with zbro wins and 15 losses may want 
to seek fulfillment elsewhere, r 



Parents Can Make a-Dlfference . ^ 

Parents and coachea can make a world of difference as to 
whether the competitive experience is constructive Or destructive' 
.Bernard Mackler, a well-respected psychologist, wrote in a 
sensitive article on youtti sports, "... After viewinga game in which 
parents screamed 'kill the umpire' and 'stick it in his ear,' 1 finally 
decided that we teach th^ that winning, is everything and that 
J being ugly and violent is acceptable/' 

And even Erma Bombeck has h^ a say in her own unique way 
about youth sports emphasis: 

^ On the way home, they tried to comfort me. "Hey, it's just a 
' championship game where you either bring honor to your team 
or humiliate them Don 'f sweat it. You almost gave your best 
Of course in that secoQd set, you stood there like yov were 
waiting for a city bus ..." ' 

"And you coujd have gotten that corner shot if you'd had a 
racket back in time, but what the heck . . .Hey, your opponent ' 
. 'had30pound$onyou. We'rejustgoingtohavetogetyouinto " 
^ better shape. We'll get it all together before next week's^ 
match. Bl^sid§s, you had a wonderful time didn't.you?" 

I woke up in a cold sweat. What a lousy dream. It was a 
dream, wasn't it? What am I saying? Of course it was. Imean, 
.... ^hov/ >marry^ people push iheir Mothers. uitQMgmlZ.Q(:IJPgjisZ^ 

Or children, for {that matter. (Hattiesburg American; April 28, 
[ 1977). 

Tips from Former Youth Athletes . ^ ' 

In an issue oijhe Christian Athlete (November 1976) presenting 
results from a poll of fomner youth league athletes, some of the^ 
respondents said the following in regard^ td changes they would" 
make in youth sports: ' • 

. . . Too much attention put on 'y^inning at any cost' instead of 
simply playing your best and being a good sport. Somehow I 
' , would like to see the pressure of winning taken off the backs of 
young kids today. • , . 

' ♦ ♦ • ♦ '. , 

Wbrk on the sport, not on winning. ^ * . 

/ would like to take all the emphasis off winning and remove 
the all-star g^mes 

O fl ' * 
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Less "^efnphasis^on winning since losjng player^ can get 
discouragech before they really understand winning and 
losing. 



I would^like to see more coaches interested in the kids rather 
than just winning, , . ' 



Ctiange tIfQ winning thing. Like you have to win. Smile or 
laugh a^ little. v ^ . 

' > « • • • ^ 

Winning" Isni Everything 



Many leaders in youth sports, includirtg Arthur Esslinger, for 
'many yfear^ a member of the board of directors of Little League 
Baseball, have emphasized the potential consfructive and/or 
destructive" forces possible through involvement in competitive 
sgort.' EssHnger said^ ^ " ^ " 

Jh^ hehrtoWttle League Baseball is what happens between^ 

thejnanager sndjboy. It.is your manager more than any other 

single individuaV^who rriakes^youT program W'success~6r 
' failure. He controls tf^e situation in which the players may be 
benefited or harmed. We hive 'a(l seen managers who exerted 
a wonderful influence upon their boy^ — an influence which 
was as fine an educational experience as any lad migfit 
undergo. Unfortunately we have also observed a few man- 
^ . agers who were a menaqe to children. - ' s ; ^ 

Can we really do anything to modify programs — to create new 
TTiodals — 1o revamp the organization and supervision of com- 
petitive youth 5ports programs? Can we develop a proper per- 
spective on winnfng and^'losing and integrate this into program , 
development? Yes, we can! 

• When the National Junfor Tennis League held its 1975 national 
finals at Forest Hills, the league officials did not like what they saw ' 
— .a "must win" attitude. "It turned into a highly emotional, 
unnecessarily pressure-filled experience. When the stakes get too 
high, the kids' gam^^comes an adult game* It'sjust not good for 
them." So the jeague subsequently has abolished its national 
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charhpionships and decided tq keep competition on tocal and 
regional levels. Bgt even there it' will de-ephasize; no regional 
team champions will b e designated. "Whant will amount to/' said 

~Fraril<"Hannah, league executive adfTiWstrator,^''is that"player~s 
from different cities will have an opportunity to meet new people. 
Not only will they play tennis for fun, but they'll also play softball and 

. swim, and . . . just have a^good time!" ^ > 

Community Coordinating Council 

One suggestion by Bryant Cratty for improving the organization 
and supervision of youth sport was a community coordinating 
council! Preliminary results from a local effort in Hattisburg, Mis- 
ssissippi of parent clinics, civic club presentations, and assistance 
in programs appears to be having a constructive effect. The 
approach is to promote guidelines for sourrd development of 
children and youth through competitive sport experiences.. 

Cratty also noted that in California, youth soccer league com- 
missioners and coaches were observed who had organized and 
supervised programs with development of knowledge about rules 
and strategies and basic skill as the primary goals. Parents and 
% participants cooperated with the coaches to produce more sue- 



cessful programs. However, where winning of championships was 
the primary goal, from the top level down, there was lack of 
cooperation and' aggression amonlg players, pa>ents, coaches 
and officials. This underlines.the xnajor need for organization and 
supervision of program's based on sound developmental guide- 
lines. " * 

The-more we make sports a life-and-death matter, and the more 
we concentrate on a youngster's needing to win or succeed in order 
|o feel worthwhile, thQ mqre we will undermine the contribution that 
.sports can rtiake. Let's eliminate the grandiosity of sports and 
recognize what it should offer to 99 percent of those who partici- 
pate, healthy recreation in an environment where a child can have 
fun while developing physical^sKills Bnd emotional maturity in a 
positive interaction with other children. ^ 

Let's teach young athletes the fundamentals, talk to therri 
about their batting averages and field goal percentages, and 
take prtc/B in their triumphs. But let's not neglect or abuse their 
motivations and emotions. Let's not forget that When they pull 
on a uniform, they are still children, not miniature adults. 
(Thomas ' Tutko and William Bruns, ,in their book Winning 
is Ever/thing and Other American l^yths). 
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A. Coach and Program 
- Self Inventory 

(l|1aterial Selected from Chapters in the Youth Sports Guide) 



A 



Uf: 

Directions for Use of Youth Sports Inventory 4 

As you read through and respond to the Inventdr^^^ ask yourself 
whether you understand and apply the principles and concepts ^ 
involved The infonmation in the Inventory was selected from the 
research available in the field as portrayed in the chapters of this 
G(//de If you do not understand a concept, refer back to the 
designated chapter for further information. 

^Go through the Inventory and respond relative to your true 
filings about the statements. This is a SELF INVENTORY for 
your own improvement in developing programs and working with 
kids. ■ . ' 

Response Mode 



Statements 



1. 



2. ' 



7. 



o ^ 

65 Q 



Q ^ 



o 2 
(f) < 



Comments 
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Coach and Program. ^If Inventory 



Chapter 1, Coding Roles and Relationships (Smoll, Smttlij 
Cutjtis, pp, 6-23) 

1 Whether the posili\^evDotential of programs is realized depends 
upon how programs ^re organized and supervised. 

2 By creating a psychologically ^altPiy situation, all children can 
be winners regardless of won-losrrct^rds. 

'3 As a coach, you can provide the chii^N^periences which help 
lead to a happy, productive, and well-adjusfed life. ' 

*4 Most youth spprts programs are oriented toward providing a 
healthy recreational and social learning experiefice for kids. 

5 It is all too easy for coaches to get caught up in the "winning is 
everything" pMlosophy ^ ' ' 

6 Irr many instances, wirming becomes more important for the 
coach than it is for \l)e player; 

7 ^ Winninig v^ll take care of itself within the limits of players' talents, 
if the coacpi^helps therji develop their athletic atyilities. * 

8 While hatDpy players don't always win, they need never lose. 

9 Enjoyrrieot of relating to a coach and teammates, feeling better 
about thejn^elyes, improving skills, and looking forward to further 
sports pahippation are valid goals for youth sports programs. 

10. Your/playe/S will learn as much from what you do as from what 
you' say. I / _ 

1 1 . Treating -officials with respect and tolerance for rrjistakes will 
assist players^in acting in a dignified manner. 

t2 SuccessfuJ coaches are those who can help each player 
achieve his or her full potential. 

13. Each (Coach should provide a valuat)le, athletic and social 
growth 9xperience for the players. 

14. Thi 5 tougdest part of coaching is getting what you want to teach 
across 0 the Wds, gaining their respect, and making them feel glad 
that they played for you. 

15 Yo J should create a good learning situation so that the kid? 
acquire the skills you are trying to teach them. ' 
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16 You should create an enjoyable interpersonal situation where 
your players relate well to one another and to you. 

» 

17 You- want to create a setting or an atmosphere in which your 
players will develop positive personality characteristics. 

18 As a coach, you are trying to increase certain desired be- 
haviors on the part of your players and decrease undesirable 
behaviors. . ' ^ 

19 The positive approach to coaching is characterized by liberal 
use of reward and encouragement. 

20 'You should have realistic expectations and consistently re- 
ward players when they succeed in meeting .them 

21, Reward effort as much as you do results. 

22 Players have c6mplete control over how much effort they 
make, they have only limited cgntrol over the outcome of their, 
efforts. 

23 Coaches should never use a sarcastic or degrading manner. 

24 Encouragement can become contagious and aid in building 
team unity. . ^ 

25. If you manage things right, mistakes can provide a golden 
opportunity to provide corrective ins,truction. 

26 In corrective instruction, emphasize not the mistake bu< the 
*good things that will happen if the player follows your instruction. 

27 Mistakes' have a positive side, they provide information we 
need to help improve performanca 

28 Use a positive approach to instruction rather than punisljment 
in any form. 

29. Fear of failure can be the athlete's worst enemy. 

30 Many of a doach s problems involve maintaining discipline 
during practices and games. 

31. » Kids seem to want clearly defined limits and structure. 

32. Kids who have a hand in formulating rules evidence more of a 
commitment to live by them. ^ 

33. If a rule previously agreed upon is broken, a player has simply 
broken a tearn rule and must automatipally pay the penalty — this 
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helps build personal accountability with the responsibility omhe 
individual. 

* 34 Using beneficial physical activities (running laps or doing 
pushups) as punishment may cause such activities to become 
adversive. ' ^ 

35^ Participation should be viewed as a learning situation (rather 
than competitive) where you're going to help the kids develop their 
abilities. 

36 A coach should emphasize the good things that will happen if 
you clo it right rather than focusing hn the bad things that will occur if 
you don't. 

37 A coach should constantly ask hint or herself what has been 
communicated to the players and whether the communication is 
effective. 

I 



Chapter 2, Characteristics of the Young Athlete (Rarifck and 
Sefefeldt, pp. 24-44) . , 



38 The coach who is thoroughly acc^uainted with growth^charac- 
teristics of the players should have a"realistic outlook on thier 
performance capabilities. ^ 

39 The difference in ability level of yoOng athletes is often a result 
of different maturational levels. 

40 It IS not unusual for differencesjfuate of maturity to exceed five 
years within one chronological age. 

'41. The rate at which children mature is closely related to their 
body size, 

42 Girls are nearer their final body size at any age because they 
maturp at a faster rate thanJboys. 

43 Evide.nce indicates exerqpe can be both beneficial and detn- 
mental to physical growth, depending upon the conditions uKder 
which it takes place. ' ' . 

44. Muscles, bones and nervous tissue must be subjected to * 
activity if they are to reach their potential (or development. 
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45. Any repetitive activity (throwing) that results in discomfort to 
the exerpised lx)dy part is a source of undue stress. 

46 Throwing a baseball has been shown to increase the rate of 
maturation of the throwing arm and cause marked changes in the 
_ elbow joint at th'e^ point where the^gfeatest stress was applied. " 

47. Muscle cells enlarge as a result of stress. 

48 Weight training for young athletes is questionable because of 
inefficiency of increasing muscle tissue prior to puberty and the 
^ possible detrimental effects that overloading joints may ^ave on the 
ends of the long bon^s. 

49. The use of activity to control weight is an important side effect 
' * of youth sports. 

50 The morelasting effects of regularly repeated exercises result 
in'whatis known as a training effect and causes the player to 
respond with greater ease. 

51. The cardid-respiratory (heart and lungs) adjustments are 
/ perhaps the most dramatic and readily discernible adjustments the 

body makes to .the demands -of e)ter*cise 

> 

52. The tfoach s^ibuld be aware that the working capacity of the . 
young child is substantially less than that of adolescents. 

--53. Care my§t be taken that the v»ater Jost in sweating is replaced 
_ during the course of exercise by equivalent amounts o7 water, 

^ 54. Care should be taken thai children are not perrhitted to engage 
in heavy exercise under hot. humid conditions. 

55. Perhaps the most striking functional adaptations that come 
, with training occur inMhe rjeuromuscular system and the heart. 

56^ The kind of strength that is developed tends to be closely 
associated with the 'training procedures that are followed. 

. 57. The coach should be knowledgeable about the kind of strength 
the specific sport requires and use strengthening exercises that 
simulate the movements required in the sport. 

58. The greatest response to strength training has been obseived 
in the ages 12 to 15 years. 

59. Athletes in early adolescence may not be as strong as their 
size would suggest, 
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60. Boys 9'n the average are.stronger than girls from 8 to 18 years 
of age. * 

' > 

61 . Aftpr^13 years of Bge, m^les show a marked spurt in strength 
development, much greater than that shown by females. 

62. With advancing age (13-18) there is a greater ability on the part 
.of the body to mobilize and utilise the available muscle strength 
through improved muscle coordination that comes from experi- 
ence, p ^ ^ . 

63. Endurance activities may throw excessive demands on the 
he^rt of children and early adolescents. ' ^ 

* . «. * ' 

64. Ctilldren do seem to respond favorably to endui;ance type 
activities, provided caution is exercised in medical screening "and 
training procedures. 

' ^ ' 

65. The greatest concern for the physical well-be^g ofVouth is the 
vulnerability of the immature skeleton to irreparable injury. 

• 66. "Little Leaguers efbow." so named because itisrpost frequent- 
. ly seen in young baseball players, is a structural problem associ- 
ated with youth sports program's. 

67. Because of thfe stress placed on the elbow by pitching, players 
14 years and below should be pejmitted to pitch only a few innings 
per game and curve balf pitchingshould be banned. 

68. The best insurance against permanent injury is, sensible 
decisions regarding appVopriate sports for those under 14 years, 
proper conditioning, and provision of protective equipment. 

69. There isjittle evidence jo support the use of special foods or 
diets to enhance the performance of young athletes. 

70. The vafuo of extensive' warmup prior to competition is ques- 
tionable. 

71 . The use of highly structured training pf-ograms may be viewed 

* as work rather than play by the child. 

72. The cpach should recognize th6t variations must be included 
in trainingise^sibns if motivati^js td remain high. 

73. The coach must recognize that individuals differ markedly in ' 
their ability to cope with stressful situation^. 

74. Inducing strong psychological stress in young athletes as a 
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way to enhance perfomnance Ts^not apWo succeed and at best is a 
questionable practice. 

75. Refinements in movement patterns which underlie basic skills / 
^ome with maturation arTd practice. ' 

76. Young athletes need specific directipn (verbal or demon- 
stration) from coaches to correct mistakes when performance has 
been faulty. . . 

77. P,erformance measures for females-tend to stabilize at pu- 
berty, while those of males show a steady inc^ase of proficiency * 
into adulthood. ^ 



Chapter 3,. Different Strokes for Different Folks: Teachirtg 
Skills to Kids (Singer, pp. 45-62) 

78. The learning of specific'^ports skills will be hindered: 

(a) The more thy child is developmentally immature 

(b) The more difficult the activity^ 

(c) The;nore restricted the child^^nevious experiences 

79. Activities should be modified to the appropriate maturational 
level of children. 

ao. Children should be encouraged to develop basic and funda- 
mental movement patterns prior to specialized sports skill training. 

81 The coach must decide on some techniques for communicat- 
ing with athletes a$ to what it is they are to accomplish. 

82. Obsen/ation and modeling techniques should be used, es- 
pecially with younger athletes. ' ' . 

83. Coaches should assist players jn learning how to evaluate 
• their present capabilities so they can assess personal improve- 
ment and establish realistic ob]ebtt\4s for themsefves. 

84. The coach must provide cues for the players to adjust their 
behavior and should not assume the athlete can adjust to verbal . 
cues alone — show them! ' 

85. The coach should create many learning situations that are 
enjoyable as well as productive. 

O 10 * t 
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86. All players need to be encouraged to think, analyze and 
^problem solve so as to anticipate and make correct decisions 

during competition. ^ ^ — 

87. CoacHes should praise, encourage and look for good in spite 
of a loss in competition. 

88. Kjds naturally love to play, take risks, self-evaluate^ overcome 
challenges, and do many of the things associated with gdod sports 
programs. 

89. Many kids seenr to participate in sport for the acquisition of 
rewards rather than for the more ideal values usually associated 
with athletic experiences. 

90. For kids who are already intrinsically motivated to participate, 
rewards will da little to help and in fact may dp more harm than 
good. 

91 . Rewards may change the source of motivation from playing for 
enjoyment and wanting to develop sports skills, to looking forward 
to some prize as an outcome of victory. 

92. Being too excitable or anxious is likely to cause a breakdown m 
any coordinated effort;- learning is impaired as is performance. 

93. There is an optimal level of emotions, or arousal, for each kid 
for each activity. 

94. Feelings play a great role in how we learn and perform. 

95. Some activities can produce fear — fear blocks learning. 

96. The coach should modify practice techniques to show young 
athletes understanding and'sympathy when needed. 

97. The child must be able to practice correctly and sufficiently if 
performance is to 'improve measurably. ^ 

98. Practice of correct movements requires the presence o{ 
adequate physjcdl capabilities (level of fitness). 

99. A good coaching technique is to show the learners the 
relationship between previously learned movements and presently 
Introduced ones. 

100. A wide range of movement experi^fcce in early chijdhood 
should facilitate the acquisition of specific athletic skills. 

101. The coach should maintain a pe/sonal record for each 
athlete,' considering as many factors as possible. 
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102. The coach must be sensitive to differences in kids and 
provide individual instruction and counsel where possible. 

ip3. Thinking through the act or mental rehearsal helps to improve 
retention of motor skills. 
, 104. Coaches should helprlcids identify the most rmpprtant cue or 
cues in different situations and focus on^them. t 

105. flayers should be helpjed by coaxes to anticipate certain 
thing^ happening.- . * • * 

106. A kid who is superior in one sport may' not be as effective irt 
another sport. . , " 

107. A kjd will not improve without knowledge about his p§r- 
• formance and results of that performance. 

....108. telling a kid how he did provides guidance for later action. 

109.' Though it may be frustrating at first to practice a sKill under 
both speed and accuracy conditions, this may be the best approach 
^in the long run. '> 



Chapter 4/ Shaping Up for Competition (Byrd, pp. 63-73) 

' ' I'lO. The younger the athlete, the more stress you should put on 
' technique and skill at the expense of conditioning. 

111. Getting in shape is not as important for the younger cliild who 
■is lust leaming the basics. 

112. The different components of physical fitness Required, e.g. 
flexibility, strength, endurance, speed, power,, etc. vary depending 
on the specific aptivity. ' 

1 1 3. The need for efficiency in an athletic contest dictates that you 
should aim training at meeting the special demands of the specific 
sport. 

114. The coach should setect conditioning activities as closely 
related to the sport as possible. 

\ 115. Athletes may differ greatly in their physical response to* ^ 
conditioning, some may increase by leaps and bounds, and others 
get little or no benefit. 
» 

O 22. 
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116. If a child simpjy doesn't have the raw materials with which to 
work, no amount of coaching will make hin>/h^r an outstandmg 
athlete. ^ * , 

117^ The coach*s role is critical in encouraging any child toward 
reaching his potential. 

1 18 Proper nutrition is critical to the young athlete and-a balanced 
diet with foods from the fOur basic groups ijs essential. ^ 

1 19. The growing young athlete has special requirements in the 
•protein area which should be recognized. ^ • . 

120. The coach of young athletes shotild spend some time 
emphasizing the fundamentals of nutritiorfand how proper nutrition 
might affect performance. 

121 The practice of losing weight to participate in a given clas- 
sification is recognized as an unhealthy approach with many 
potentially ill effects. 

122. Generally, the best and most efficient athletes are lean. 

\. 

1 23. The athlete should allow about two hours between eating and 
playing. 

1 24. The coaches' primary concern in cold Exposure should be the 
prevention of injuries. 

125. With the youri^ athlete; yoa should never allow pla/^or 
practice^without adequate warmup. 

1 26. Evaporation d| swe^t is the primary means of ridding the body 
of the excess heat produced by muscular activity. 

127. Obese children have built-in insulation in their fat and ate 
therefore more sensitive to heat stress. 

128. Highhumidity adds to the {Problem of heat exposure because 
it hinders the evaporation of sweat needed for cooling the body.' 

1 29. It is doubtful that'there is any good reason to subject childr-en 
to hAlt stress levels which 'require the taking of salt tablets. 

130. Every child should not only have frqe access to water at any 
Jime, but should be positively encouraged to drink before, during, 

and after activity. 

131. Practice and games should, if possible, be scheduled fn early 
• morning or in the evening after sunset if environmendl conditions 

so dictate. " * . 
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' 1 32 The decision to play or practice in inclement weather should 
rest solely on the welfare of the child 

1 33 Physical exams should be compulsory for the young athlete. 

1 34 If an injury is senous enough to necessitate the removal of a ^ 
^ player from the game, you should not gamble by returning a boy or 

girl to competition v^thout referral to a physician 

135 Never take a player's complaints lightly, some congenital 
^^^^^^^efects may show up only during the stress of practice or play. 

Chapter 5, Getting Them Up, Not Up Tight (Bunker and 
Rotella, pp.74-87) 



136 ThQ coach should be careful to turn all athletes on to sport 
rather than allow the coach's perception of the child's ability to turn 
sorrie on and some off 

137. When a coach is a positive and confident individual, the 
athletes are likely to take on these characteristics. 

136 In achieving-to the best of his/her ability, the athlete must 
have proper mental attj^e and emotlonarpoftlrol. 

1 39 i\/lost participants in 'youth sports usually enter the programs 
highly motivated to listen to the coach, learn and improve their 
skills. 

1 40 The coach must emphasize the positive rather than negative 
aspects of each individual's performance.* ^ ' 

141 Participants should leave practice sessions with feelings of 
pride rather than shame. 



142. Those athletes who belfeve they are talented will often 
perform as if they are, a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

^ 143. What the athletes believe about themselves is ofterl more 
importarit than the ability each individual actually has. 

144. An abundance of criticism will cause a child to lose con- 
fidence in his or her ability and therefore low^r aspiration. 

1 45 It is critical that the coach find ways to make all children feel 
about themselves. 
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146. It would be anticipated that the extrinsically motivated child 
(plays for rewards p^arily) would withdraw from participating; If 
the rewards were eliminated. - 

147 Lifelong performance and enjoyment are more important 
than temporary goals. 

1 48 Rewards given for quality of performance usually result m an 
increase in intrinsic motivation (self-generated). • , 

149. If the coach assists each athlete in /eaching his /maximal 
potential, it would appear quite effective to make it possible for each 
child to receive an award. / 

150. The coach should^ assist each gtfhiete in setting individual 
goals which must be attained in order to earn the desired award. 

151. A sport contest is not the relaxing and always enjoyable 
activity so frec^Uently claimed. 

1 52. -Many kids in contests behave in a quite differgrUn^nner from 
wfjich they would normally behave when not engaged, in sports. 

1 53. The emotional involvement makes sports so attractive and at 
the same time so frustrating andupsetting to so many youngsters. 

1^. Sports, by their very nature, contain many elenients which 
are likely to produce anxiety. 

1 55. Much anxiety is produced due to concern over*effeAiveness 
of strategies.' 

156. The outcome of any sport contest may he influenced to 
varying degrees by good or bad "breaks." ^ 

1 57. Good and bad breaks will, by the law of average, eventually 
even out. 

158. Bad luck accounts for many losses, but wins are usually 
because we worked harder! *^ 

159. Because sport holds a respected position in today's world, 
children may establish unrealistic expectations. 

1 60. The existing system of rewards and punishment may attract 
many kids to sport but also may cause many children to fear failing 
— a major procedure of anxiety. 

161. The emphasis placed on winning and the very nature of 
competitive activity can cause young athletes to create a great deal 
of stress within themselves; 
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162. The overly anxious atl:ilete will not usually react In the 
appropriate manner. * 

163 Many coaches believe the best way to prepare a team for a 
contest IS to increase tension and arousal to maximal levels. 

164. Th^relax%jl .athlete is most likely the prepared and fully 
confident, athlete. ^ 

165. All athletes do not necessarily perform all skills most effec- 
^tively when their level of arousal is extremely high. < 

1 66. Coaches should direct their efforts toward finding the optimal 
arousa^ level for each athlete. 

167. Coaches should be concerned with relaxing players, rather 
than exciting them, in most sport situations. 

168. yit has beer] found for any sport skill, the athlete needs to be 
aroused to a level above his normal resting state 

169. The superior coach is the one who knows each athlete on a 
personal basis and can tell the difference between the apathetic 
and the overly aroused. 

1 70. All athletes need to be motivated to discover their optimal^ 
level of arpusal in order to produce their best performance. 

1 71 . The coach should teach the young athlete the importance of 
relaxation lo increase skill performance. 

.172. Practice sessions should be designed so as to allow each 
team member to acquire new skills and build confidence. 

173, Fans and parents should be disdburaged from attending 
practices, as an audience can have a very detrimental impact on 
the learning 'of new skills. - 

174. In the initial stages of skill acquisition, the young athlete 
should be encouraged to experiment and figure out independently 
|how to perform or apply the skills in new situations. 

H 75. The athlete should be told which aspects of the skill he/she is 
performing correctly, followed^by corrections and refinements of 
the skills. ' . V ' 

^176. Th^ coach should recognize when athfetes bec6me bored 
and increase the complexity and difficulty of tasks to be practiced. 

177. Continued practice in a variety of situations will insjure over- y 
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learning which will greatly aid in skilLretention, confidence and 
relaxation. 

178. Competitive, drill activities may be effectively utilized for 
motivation once the skills needed are well learned. ' 

1 79. As the season approaches, practice sessions should begin to 
approximate as closely as possible the game situation. ^ 

180. [Practice games will prepare athletes and allow them to 
become accustomed to an audience and possibly aid in becomihg 
/npre relaxed for the real game situation. 

181 In practice, emphasis should be placed on improvement and 
enjoyment. ^ 

1 82. A nervous or highly aroused coach may cause the athletes to 
become highly anxious. 

-/ 

Chapter 6, Management of Your Team (T rich, pp. 58-97) 



183. The young athlete, for various reasons — personal, am- 
bitions, love of sport, peer pressure, etc., "is usually trying to do 
his/her .best! \ > 

184. Emphasize safety^ even the mofet innocent "horseplay" can 
result in serious injury. 

{ 

195. The coach should consider safety equipment carefully and 
take full advantage of protective products. 

18'6. The coach has the responsibility of creating a cooperative 
spirit among players, parents and officials. 

1 87 The coach should.orient parents relative to proper behavior at 
practice sessions, games, etc. and help create reasonable ex- 
pectations. ^ fk 

A 188. One word of encouragement is more b^reffw^ha'n a lectuce 
filled with criticism. 

1 89. keeping a constant communicative relationship with parents 
is essential throughout a season. 

1 90. The coach should be prepared, at tjnries, tq act as a soundlpg 
board and af listener. " ' 
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191. The coach must be careful not to try to relive his or her own 
ambitions through the players' efforts. 

192. Coaching young kids offers the opportunity for many enjoy- 
able memories that ofle can cherish forever, 

193. A parent release wai^r fomr) though advisable may not 
provide complete protection relative to liability. 

1 94. The responsibility ol the coach, in the event of injury, is to use 
reasonable care and. diligence in obtaining competent medical 
care. 

195. If there is any doubt as to the seriousness of injury, the 
procedure should be to have the player examined by a physician. 

196. The coach should be sure that all players are adequately 
covered by accident and/or medical insurance. 

197. In the case of a child returniog to participation from serious 
injury; a permission slip from the attending physician should be 
required. 

Ids. The coach should be thoroughly familiar with what circum- 
stances might constitute negligence in supervising the team's 
activities. 
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Chapter 7, Winning Isn't Everything Nor Is irfhe Only Thing 
(Cooper, pp. 98-111) , ^ 



199. Parents and fans should be encouraged to cheer and 
applaud not only good performance but also displays of effort on 
either team. 

200. Booing and "catcalls should hot be allowed in any case.. 

201 . The coach should help parents realize that a sacJ look on their 
face when a child loses or performs poorly can be very damaging to 
the young athlete. 

202. The youth sport environment should be so shaped as to 
maximize the positive physical and psychological develo{}msnt of 
the young athlete to be able to strive for a goal and be able to accept 
either success or failure as a temporary state. 
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/203; Immediately following the game, whether it is a victory or 
/defeat, there should be a team meeting. / 

204. The coach, in the post game meeting, should point out 
strengths and weaknesses in performance as well as discuss the 
outcome. 

205 Parents should be encouraged to show love and encourage* 
ment no ma^erjidw well or poorly the child performs. 

206. The athlete who is taught to feel good about his/her potential 
will enjoy practicing and working toward improvement. 

207. When athletes feel positive about themselves, they will be 
'motivated toward lifetime involvement in sport. 
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ington, DC: the Alliance, 1975. 

Athletic Institute. "Coaching Youth League Sports" Series. North 
Palm teeach, Florida, 1977. 

^ An excellent serids of manuals for olayers and poaches. Materi- 
als araavailable for baseball, basketball, football, ice hockey and 
soccer. , <^ . 
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The Christian Athlete. ''Youth League Sports.*' Part 1 , Nov. 1 976, 
vol. 20, no. 8. Part 2, Dec. 1976, vol. -20, no. -9. Kansas City, 
Missouri. ' ' * , , 

Two issues that focus on youth sport concerns and present 

excellent materials that vary from the research level of Rainer 

Martens' "A Den of Iniquity or a Land of Promise" to views from 

coaches and athletes. Very supportive of constructive approaches 

to organizing and supervising programs. 

« 

Cratty, Bryant. Children and Youth In Conipetitive Sport. Free- 
port, NY: Educational Activities, Inc., 1974. 

- Excellent summary of concerns about children and youth in 
sport. Good suggestions on conditioning and leadership training. 

Griffin, Leon and Henschen, Keith. "Attitudes toward and values of 
little league football competition." UpDate (aaHPER newsletter)', 
June 1976. 

One of the .few surveys in Which kids' opinions are actually 
considered as well as those of parents and coaches. Mos^ inter- 
esting finding was'thlit 72 percent of the playersjndicated they 
would rather play on a losing \em\ than sit on tjhe bencjfi of a 
winning team. ' ' 

Harris, Pauf E^ Jr. Fair or Foul, Soccer?>Goa/.' and The Uttle Book 
of Soccer. Manhattan Beach, CA: Soccer for Americans, 1977. 

Paul E. Harris, Jr.. director of officiating for the American Youth 
Soccer Organization, is one of the most active soccer writers in 
America. Harris has written a book on soccer 'for parents, one for 
youth, one for referees, and one for coaches. 

Leonard, George. The Ultimate Athlete. New York: Viking, 1 976. 

Encourages each reader to seek out the "ultimate athlete" Vvhich 
lies within? Presented in a way that makes, one want to seek 
self-realization through physical activity. 

Little League Baseball. Williamsport, Pennsylvania.' 

Little League Baseball has developed some excellent material 
for coaches, league administrators and parents. Much of this 
material is as appropriate for other youth sports as it is for little 
teague baseball. Pamphlets tf\^tall coaches and parents would 
find meaningful are Role of the Parent in Uttle League; Uttle 



Leagje's Greatest Challenge by Arthur Esslinger, and Happiness 
is Unip l^eague Baseball by Thomas P. Johnson, M.D. 

Magill, Richard. Children and Youth in Sport. A Contemporary 
Anthology: Edited by Richard A. Magill, MichaelJ.^Ash, and Frank 
L, Smoll, Champagne*, IL Human Kinetics, Publishers, forthcom- 
ing Jan. 1978. 

Michener, James A. Sports in America. New York. Random 
House, 1976. 

Refreshing style and thorough research into sport, Michener 
poses some quite interesting questions for oUr society. 

National Junior Tennis League, Inc., 500 East 62nd St., 21st Floor, 
New York, NY 1,0021. 

Introduces "tennis to youth who would pthenrt/ise not be ex- 
posed, or have thS opportunity, to play the game.** An interesting 
note — the NJTL Board of Directors decided last year to dis- 
continue the National Tournament (at Forest Hills) because of 
extreme pressure on the^oung players and problems in ad- 
ministering the program. It can be done! 

Qrlick, Terry and Botterill, Cal. Every Kid Can Win. Chicago: 
Nelson Hall, 1975. 

Excellent material on cooperative games and good questions 
and answers about many of the current issues in sport for children 
and youth. 

Parker, Thomas. Establishing communication, leadership, and 
motivkion in youth sports. The Weel<end Coach, June 1976. 

Parker, -who ife an athlete and coach of youth, emphasizes the 
behavioral side of working with young children andJhe quality of 
. ' leadership oharacteristics. .Details in a \>ery real way the problems 
and concerns ^of volunteer coaches. 

Scanlon. Tara Kost. Children in competition: Examination of state 
anxiety and social comparison responses in the laboratory, and in 
the field. Proceedi^igs oi the National Physical Education Associ- 
- ation for Men and the National Association of Physical Education 
^or College Women Joint Meeting, Orlando, Florida, 1977. 

Ms. Scanlon, University of California. Los Angeles, has been 
conducting excellent research relative to youth soccer leagiJes in 
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California. She has presented her findings with implications for the 
practitioner at several meetings, AAHPER National Convention. 
SeattlerwItfrVern Seefeldt and Rainer Martens (tape available) . 



Seefeldt, Vern (Project Coordinator), Joint Legislative Study on 
Youth Sports Programs. Senators Carl D, Pursell and James E. 
♦ O'Neill, Committee Co-Chairmen. State of Michigan, Nov: 18, 
- 1976. 

Details the status of youth sports programs in Michigan, raises 
many questions, and has a section entitled ^'Effects of Athletic 
Competition on Children and Youth" (Chapter 2). It is an excellent 
resource for any state legislature to use in forming resolutions. 

Smoll, Frank and Smith, Ronald E. Psychological Perspectives in 
Youth Sports. Washington, DC. Hemisphere Publishing Co., forth- 
coming late*! 977. 

Tutko. Thomas and ^urns, William. Winning is Everything and 
Other American Myths. New York: IVtacmillan, 1976. ^ 

• YMCA. Vouth Basketball Association (YBA) Program. New York, 

NV 10007, National Board of YMCAs,.1976. 
* ^ ' ^ 

YBA is a positive alternative to existing youth sports philosophy 
of "win at all cost?," puts winning in ^proper perspective and 
emphasizes values and fair pTay. Materials, are available, as are 
uniforms and the possible connection with J^BA players. Coaches 
and player manuals are an-excellent spurce for positive develop- 
ment of programs. 
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' R.g^t zj/^r^e cppj-lLPitv to particioate m sports regardless df 
ability ^'Gv'ei , . ^ 

2 Right tc cart'C-pate ai'5 le^e! that is commensurate with each 
:h,ias (jeve;05Dmenta! 'evel 

^ 3 R^qht to ha^e aua; fiec adult ieaaershig. 

r Right lO part'c pate m safe and healthy environments 

5 R.grt of each cniia to share tn the leadershio ar^d decision- 
nnaking of tne-^ sport participation * ^ 

B Right to p^ay as a chiid and not as an adult 

^ 7 Rignt rO coper ;jreparation for parlicipation in the sport 

V 3 Rignt tc an equai opportunity to strive fo'' success 

9 Right to be treated-vvith dignity by all involved 

^0 Right to have *un through sport 
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THIS PUBLICATION . 

WAS DEVELOPED 

IN COOPERATION WITH: 

AAHPER Research Consortium 
Amateur Athletic URion 

American Association for Leisure and Recreation 
American Junior Bowling Congress 

* American Youth Soccer Organization 

* Babe Ruth Baseball 
Boys' Clubs of America 

'•^i^Cinderella^Spftball League, Inc ^ 
NASPE-Elementary School Physical Edtjcation Council 
National Catholic Youth Organization Federation - 
National Council of Secondary School Athletic Directors ^ ^ ' 
National Junjor Tennis League 
PONY Baseball 

•The United States Physical Education and Sport ^Development 
Foundation ' y 

'United States Tennis Asaocfation . ; 
■\ Uhiied States Wrestlirig Federation 
Young Men's Christian Association 
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